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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


^ . Dkpaktmf.nt of the Interior, 

’ : . > . . Bureau of Education^ 

*.-*/*. ^y(isMngtor\^AugmtSijl9H. 

Sir: for lifo must inchuh* much more than the conning 

and lessons in t(‘xtbooks and the working out of assigned 

tasks lab oratory. Among other things in a country and a 

civilizat^^^ke ours, it must include some instruction in the simple 
principles of economics and some' training in tlie use of money and in 
habits of tlirift. The increasing use of the school savings bank indi- 
\ cates one simple, eas}^ and practical method of making this a part of 

r the education of the schools. The general adoption of the school 

savings banks by the schools of the. country ^would, I believe, result 
m much good. To give information abdut the origin and growth of 
the school savuigs banks and the methods of conducting them, I recom- 
mend that the accompanying manuscript, prepared by Mrs, Sara'" 
Louise Oherholtzer in cooperation with this bureau, he published arf a 
bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

' , Commissioner,^ 

The Secketaky of Viie Inteiuok. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


I. INTRODUCTION— THE VAI.UE OF SCHOOL SAVINGS 

BANKS> 

The value of school sayjngs banks is' widely ^e^ognized. School 
sa\ing develops the child’H individuality and self-responsibility, caus- 
ing him to consider the earning value of money, and to understand 
it- as a comfort factor and a power for good. If the proper idea is 
imparted in the teaching, the saving of pennies becomes an incentive 
,to industry, honesty, and generosity; the child learns that only by 
owning will he have the power to expend and distribute. 

, Realization of the accumulative force and interest-bearing ability 
of aqaall sums of money becomes an incentive to save from waste. 
As a nation wo need to develop the scn^o of economy and thrift. In 
general, Americans know better how' to earn than how to save. We 
need to bo constantly reminded that it is not iso much the 
ability to acquire money as lack of judgment in expending it^sely 
that occasions penury. 

A largo amount of practical education-moral, industrial, and 
oconoimc — would updoObteclly le^en the proportion of crime and 
pauperism. The nonproducing classes, when educated and trained, 
become producers, thereby improving the community at large. If 
the paupers and criminals, who are a drain on society and a menace 
to civilization, had been given instruction In moral and practical 
economy when young, few, if any, of them ,woiild have became wl)at 
they are. ^ 

It is very dilficult to teach thrift ^^nen and women who have grown 
up ignorant of its first essentials. In children, liowever, we have 
uqwrought matotial to w'ork with, and wo can Jis readily impress them . 
with the^fllabit of economy as we can teach them arithmetic an<i geog- 
raphy. Frugality is one of the most important factors of citizen- 
ship. Wlion every boy and girl in the country has a bank account 
of from $100 to $400 at the time of graduation from the elementary 
schoof course — an achievement possible in any commumty where 
school savings banks are in operation — the future will be Tar more 
secure. An accumulated fund of this sort makes possible for the 
boy or g^rl to engage in a small business, go on with higher study, or 
do whatever most appeals to him or her. - • 

It is of great ecoijomic value to a uatiopi to have aTrugoI^ understand- 
ing pnopie,i^d if for np other reason 
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practical thrift should^ be taught in the schools. Recently many 
promineijt sclioo^on have come to realize the fundamental impor- 
tance of thrift-teaching, ^fhus Dr. Nathan C. SchaefTor, superin- 
* tendent of public instruction for Pennsylvania, writes: 

It affords nio pleasure to bear tomiinony to the \S|lue of thrift-teaching in connec- 
^ tion with w IukiI eaving.s hanks as they have been introduced intoiiomo srhoola in 
TenneyKania-, (’areful managemei^f these savings and the tea<diing oh tlirift by 
this means will prepare the juipils for their futurt? •’ uies as citizeius and the makers 
'*of homes. I wisli school savings banks abundant success. 

^ Mr. Charles D. Hine, secretary of the State Board of Education of‘ 
Connecticut, is active in his advocacy of sehool savings banks. lie 
has mailed pamphlets on school savings to Ins superintendents, and 
^ ^ys, tliink practical thrift should be taught in all public schools. 

State Supt. Hyatt, of California, writes: should he glad to 

see school savings banks in all the schools of California. They are 
worthy of high commendation.” 

Superintendent of Schools- W. J. McKonc, of Albion, Mich., where 
school sa\rings have been collected since 1901, says: ‘*Our experience 
with the school savings bank has been exceedingly satisfactor}". I 
become more and n^oro coiudnced of its educational value to our 
young people;*' and the secretary of the boa^;d of education in the 
same city adds: “As a department of our public schools for* the 
teaching of economy, thrift, and business habits, I consider tl>o.school 
sa\ings bank of great value; any aystem of education is incomplete 
without it. 

The report of the public schools of Augusta, Me., where the school 
savings system was Saken up in 1900 a£d has been actively popular 
ever since, declares: - . 

It is an institution to be heartily encouraged. • While the deposits of the pupils 
frequently' reach surprisingly high figures, and have been known to make possible 
^ college education, the chief value of this banking lies in. its power as a developer of 
character. The value of tlie deposit is not at all commensurate with the worth of ll»o 
habit encouraged thereby— power of * self-denial, prudence, thrift, and economy. 
Gum and candy are sacrificed, while pennies, teeth, and health are saved. ^ 

Supt. Marshall, of Augusta, adds his personal wmrd: 

The thrift- teaching is invaluable here. The hahita of self-denial, i%ustr)', thought- 
fulness, and frugality encouraged and acquired by the children in the school savings 
work are beyond compute. Augusta gives it unqualified approval. • 

Mr. Addison^ Xj. Jones, superintendent of the West Chester (Pa.) 

n.mKitA T a 12 1_ 1 • 1 1 ' w < , 
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A number of the public school scholars of* Atlantic N. J., . 
were able to take a course in the Sta^e normal school by means of 
their school savings, and from Norristown, Pa., comes this word: ^ 

A whole book ul inridentH could be readily collected of the help and advai*iago the 
Uirift habit 1^ been toour^i&f«it^'pupile, who are now men and women. Good habita , 
and a good bank aocotTiu^o fine afiset*. 

Mr. A. D. Call, former principal of the IIenr\' Barnard school, in 
Hartford, said of the work there: y 

It has decreased the use of cheap candy and things that are hurtful to children, A 
candy shop near the entrance of the ^?lrf>ol building has been closed for lack of trade. 
The attention of llte scholars is more carefully on their studies. Sev(?tvty-fivo p(>r cent 
of them are depositors. I beli( /o fully in the efficiency ami (he efficacy of school 
banking, 

Mrs. A. R. Cowles, of Barton, Vt., for 10 years W. C: T, U. supeiin- 
tendent of school savings banks in that State, where the work has 
l>een successful in Newport, Middlebury, Bartnn, Bratllcboro, and Si. 
Johnsbiiiy public schools, wriU^s under date of March 8, 1914: 


^ Our State superintendent of education very much ai)prove.s of achool savings banks. 

At the teachers convention just held in BarUm tlie teachers were anxious to get school 
savings literature, and the system has bwn taken up in Newport Center, Westfield,- 
and North Troy fw.hools and in one school in Montpelier. Our people now see the 
Value of training bo^'s and girls to 'good habita and frugality. ^ 

In to res ting evidence as to the economic and educational value of 
thrift-teaching in small country schools comes from Miss Helen 
Garrett, secretar}" of the Edgemoor (Del.) Iron Works, whQ^stab- 
ILshcd the school savings sys Uun as an cconoujic liolp toH^ 50 
scholar-^ in the public school there in 1898. The childiVn were chhifc 
those of the employees of the iron works and have deposited sinc^ 
that time 15,533.04, as their school savings. 

Sovenil people who atarted saving in (ho scliool Imve moved to other places, but a 
great many of these continue tD make deposits in the savings bank; though independent 
of any ec-hool rejortls, *Tli rough the sc'hool work some of the parenta have started 
accounts, influenced by the cliildren’fl example, and now one of th^ mothers in our 
village hafl over $600 de|iomtcd in her own name. 

' From Birmingham and'ljrcds, England, wHero school savings. are 
collected in all the public schools^ comes this: • < 




Bita of money and bite of time are put to better uses. Boys and girls are learning 
the bearyig thrift ha« on cleanliness and industrious habits. , , 

Tltpso o^)imons of cducatoi% an4 effhors from diflercnt points whore 
school savings banks have been long in use may give some idea of the 
general cstinlate.of thrftrteaching where it has been tested. 

Mr. John Henry Thiry, who was so deeply impressed with the eco- 
nomic and educational value of the work to whichjio’ devoted himself , 
saw, in one of his many prints on the subject: ’ 

If 9^vingB banlw were Mnewdly oetebliahed and well mnajj^, there 'woultiv:^ 
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charitable inatitutionB through iihprovidenco, fewA^ devotees to the liquor habit, 
and leas diacontentand destitution everywhere. 'fhoughUessnesfl is a great tributary 
to improvidence and want. Surely the masses need education in thrift. This is 
the province of the school sav^p banks sN'stem. It is an educational factor. It 
claims to^teach virtue, because all virtues require self-control and husbanding of 
strength and resources, and these things invariably lead to thrift. The saving, of 
tune, of strength, of health, of intellectual force, of moral integrity, are all allied to 
the saving of money. « 

POSTAL SAVINGS AND SCHOOL SAVINGS. 

There cai^be a stimulating relation between postal savings banks 
and school savings banks. In the^ short time in which the postal 
savings plan has been in operation, it has amply demonstrated its 
effectiveness in offering a \^nde-open opportunity for people of all 
jages over 10 years to deposit conveniently and safely small amounts 
•-of money. There were 10,903 offices where patrons could deposit 
postal savings on January 31, 1914, and $4,500,000 on deposit. 
That about one-tenth of the depositors^were children /rom 10 to 14 
•years of age exemplifies the willingness of children to accept and 
profit by the opportunity of saving >money they might othervnse 
waste. It also indicates the propri^^ty of giving systematic instnic- 
tiofi in thrift and allowing children to deposit their pennies before 
they are 10 y'ears of age. The sc1k)o1 savings bank is the guiding, 
training force; the pcwtal sa\dngs bank the safe-guarding force. 

' Both are requisite. 

Instruction in conserving tnoney and applying it wisely can not 
b4 impreosed too early on a child; the early lessons in the employ- 
of money belong to the schoolroom. The postal savings 
directoiB and receivers, be they ever so anxious to help the children, 
have little opportunity to do so. Children who have expended their 
pennies, nickles, and dimes in candy shops and moving-picture shows 
until they are 10 years old, with no thought of self-denial, may later 
go to the post office with a dime and buy one of the cards, but they 
are very likely not to have the perseverence to hold the card until 
they accumulate the $1 that is to be exchanged for a certificate of 
deposit. School aavS^ banks are needed to prepare young people, 
especially those who have no cafeful home training, to profit by the 
postal savings opportunity. 

* n. THE SCHOOL SAVING'S MOVEMENT IN FOJIEIGN 

COUNTRIES. 




. Sohobl saVipigs banks are in ose ia all the public schools in Fwce 
%td‘ Belgium, &nd in some of the schools iiu Slngland, Germany, 
Denmiark, Italy, Australia," Switzerland,, and Canada, ’ In 
JE^fkjaid^ leeU^, lERe ^Vings'aystem was. introduced ty the 
Wonma’4 Tempe^be Utdon in I&Q8, usd tke aaTibga^of 
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750 scholars average 2,500 Danish crowns yearly. In Parral^Mexico, 
it was established by the aid of a missionary in 1898, and it was 
introduced into the schools of Sununerfield, Prince Edward Island, 
in 1891. f 

Beginnings.— Francois Laurent, bom in Belgium 1810' who spent 
most of his life as professor of civil law in the University of Ghent, 
dying there in 1887, formulat^ the system of teaching children 
thrift through school savings. He was a voluminous writer, pub- 
lishii^ 18 volumes on “The Histqry, of Humanity,” 33 volumes 
on “The Principles of Civil Law,” arid several works on saving, 
thrift, and -cognate subjects. Ho won the Guinard prize, 10,000 
francs, for his pamphlet “Conferences sur TEpargnc dans les 
Ecoles” (Lectures on Savnngs in the Schools) in "1873. The Guinard 
^prize was founded by Dr. Jolin Baptist Guinard, who died in 1867, 
bequeathing to the city of Ghent a legacy with the provision that 
every five years a prize of 10,000 francs should be awarded to the 
person who should produce a work or make an invention for elevat- 
ing and placipg the proktaire in the ranks of the bourgeois. The 
first prize awarded by the Government under the provisions of tbia 
legacy was givfin to Prof. Laurent; 12,000 copies of, his pamphlet 
were ■published in Flemish and French by the Government and sent 
to the magistrates and’ schools throughout the Kingdom. Tbia 
treatise on savings in the schools served not only to multiply school 
savinp banks, but to increase largely the depositors' among the 
laboring classes in other savings bonks. 

Prof. Laurent’s work in Belgium attracted the att^Yion of leaders 
of education in other countries. Articles were published in the new 
• papers of London and Paris and other places regarding the •Wosk- jI\. ■ 
the World’s E.xposition in Vienna in 1873 -there was a conference of 
leading' educators— Ferencz Deak, of Hungary; M. de Malorce, of 
France; and Prof. Laurent. The chief subject considered was' the 
adaptability of school sayings banks to further the purposes they had 
in view-*the amelioration of poverty and the improvement of indi- 
vidual and national life. In comparing notes they found thert wore • 
no school savings banks in existence at that time, except in Belgiunw 
M. do Malarce claimed— and not unjustly — that the idea pf*establiah- • 
ing such institutions ori^ated with M. Dulac, a teacher in La Mau, 
France, who inaugural^ it in his school in 1834 and continued it ' 
until 1870. Other attcmptsjhad^een made^by teachers in diffarantr. . 
countries, but tlpy were isolated instailces,^^d it* remaibCHi for Profit ' 
Laurent to fomulate and populariee ^e plan that held and attracted!;' 
the attention- of 'the world. ^ 

Sqht^l savings banka v^me'.pigams^ PranW in J874, 

»d the sehbol oE bank' opened iji Ei^^dj.rWBi|Uifd itf jii 
decided, to leave" ^ int^uotion of ecboo!'"Bavipgi to tha ^ 
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school boards and the voluntary action of the teachers, and the work 
is still conducted on that basis, being used in all the schools of some 
cities, bit more often in certain schools and districts. 

The bureau of education in France printed and distributed 22,000 
copies of “A Manual of School Savings Banks,” written by M. de 
Malarce in 1875 for the information and instruction of the teachers, 
and the innovation was given much popularity thereby. In a few 
years thereafter school savings banks wore reported in 25,000 schools. 
JThe system had greater early use in the schools of Italy than in 
SChy other country, except Bel^um and France. 

In Canada the Victor Mission, with the approbation of the school 
board, began the collection of the school savings as a well-directed 
charity in 1894, and sent collectors or agents into a number of schools 
weekly for several years to receive the children's deposits and speak 
to them on the benefits of saving their pennies. It was entirely a 
chanty mission and had devoted officers and members who collected 
and cared for the school savings, doing mu(jh good in the city of 
Toronto. School savings banks were established in the public schools 
of Winnepeg, Manitoba, and Galt and Bamtiord, in Ontario, in 1S99, 
^jtnd the system^continues to date in most successful use with them. 

The Penny Bank of Toronto has branches in different cities and has 
largely aided in the extension of the work in €?nada, espociaUy in 
Ontario. By" their latest report, fgr the year ending Juno 30, 1913, 
they have received as the children's school savings $266,522.77, the 
amount coming from the public schools of Toronto, Barrie, Belle- 
ville, Berlin, Bowmanville, Brampton, Campbellford, Carelton Place, 
Cobalt, Colhngwood, Galt, Guelph, Hamilton, London, Midland, 
' Montreal, North Bay, Oakville, Orangeville, Oshawa, Ottawa, Paris, 
Port Hope, Preston, Prince Albert, St. John (N. B.), Smiths Falls, 
Stratford, St. Thomas, Swansea> and Woodstock. The increase in 
deposits was $49,815 over those of last year. Mr, M, A. Mackenzie, 
manager of the penny bank of Toronto, writes: **School savings have 
been established in 12 new schools during the ye|tr.” 

to the .present status of school-savings teaching in England, 
reports show that teachers are advised and expected, in reading 
" les^ns and so on, to inculcate in children the importance of thrift. 
^ ^ Hull the work is pronounced a great success. The actuary of the 
' Ibank cooperating wrote: 

Tbe^ educational authorities arranged with this bank to establish school savings 
€imks*in the Hull schools, tn bo worked by the head teachers, and they are a great 
sncceaa Interest on individual deposits of a scholar is allowed when his deposit 
amounts to Xl. The interest on aggregate undivided school deposits fotma a. 
J". achoUrship fund, ^icb opens out the higb<^ ^secondary schools to some of the chil- 
- dren'in the ^emdhtary ^hools. these schokrshtps are ^gerly competed for 
year, and exaihinati(»a for them are xnaiuig'^ by a coogmtit^ committee. 






Advices received late in 1913 from Baroness Emilie von Hau^, 
of Dresden, indicate that the school savings banks, on diffei;eat sys- 
tems, are much in use in Germany. In Dresden, as in France and 
Belgium, the card system is used. In Munich a system of automats 
is in vogue. In the regular schools qf the latter city 15,500 scholars 
have saved 45,000 marks, while in the continuation and trade schools 
869 students deposited 6,400 marks. 


III. THE SCHOOL SAVINGS M0\^MEXT IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

The first systematic attempt at a school savings bank plan in the 
United States, so for as is known, wsls that of Sereno F. Merrill, 
superintendent of schools of Beloit, Wis., who introduced Che system 
in his schools in 1876. In 1873 Mr. Merrill had gone as State com- 
missioner to the Vienna exposition and had there attended the con- 
ference on elimination of poverty at which Prof. Laurent^s plan of 
school savings used in the schools of Ghent had been strongly in- 
dorsed.'' Mr. Merrill thus had his interest aroused^ the problem of 
systematic thrift- teaching, and it was the card system of thrift?- teach- 
ing, originated by M. Dulac, perfected and exploited by Prof, fiaurent, 
that ho introduced into the Beloit public schools in 1876. 

Although various newspaper articles were written about the plan 
and benefits of school saving for children by Mr. Merrill, Mr. John P. 
Townsend, of New York City, and othoi*s, apparently the work did 
not extend beyond iJfeBeloit public schools, where it was used for * 
live years. f . 

Inquiry was made of Mr. Merrill^as to why the system had been 
dropped In the Beloit school. He replied that the principal, Mr. 
Beach, had been called to Madison, and his successor did not con- 
tinue the work. Mr. Beach was then* asked for his estimate of the 
effect of sphooj savings on the children. His reply was highly favo> 
able: 

The boys and the g;irls acquired industrious habits — werb looking for and doing woric 
in vacation. The system led to economy of Umo and energy, as well ha ^ money. It 
made better and more faithful students. It promotod libemlity hi as much as it insured ■ 

/ means with which to be g^eroua when occasion presented. 

In the winter of 1879 Capt. R* H. Pratt, superintendent of the CaN 
lisle (Pa.) Indian Training School, established a saving system for the 
Indians under his supervision. The bo^ and the ^Is kept an av^ j 
age of 119,000 tp their credit for years, and^took trunb, c^pthuig, 
and books purchased with their own efu^in^ back to tibeir ^ 

hom'^, as well as some accumulstions of their own sohbol savihgi ‘ 
money* 
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It was Mr. John Henry Thiry wh% instituted the school savings 
banks system on a permanent footing in the United States in 1885. 
Mr. Thiry was a native of Belgium. Coining to America in 1859, he 
^built up a large book business in New York, and retired in 1873, 
devoting the remainder of his life to horticulture and to school work, 
particHlarly the school savings bank, which became the dominant in- 
terest of his later years. He was a friend of M. de Malarce. who had 
. charge of the school savings bonks movement in France. He cor- 
responded with him and also with Prof. Laurent, of Belgium, in 
regard to school savings banks methods, evolving a system which he 
began operating in a third-ward public school in Long Island City, on 
Ma#ch 16, 1885. ^ 

.Mr. Thiry was a zealous, indefatigable worker. He had his system 
perfected before he presented it. He told the bonkers what a privi- 
lege it was for them to care for the savings of the school children, 
who would later be men and women depositing much larger sums 
with them; he trained the teachers to enjoy the philanthropy of help- 
ing the children to save and deposit their small amounts of nloney, 
often earned, and to encourage them to deny themselves the excess 
of cheap sweets that so often break down the moral resistance and 
health of the boy and the giil as well as tend to general waste. 

Dxirmg 1886 the school savings banks system was installed in 8 
additional schools in Long Island City, 1 school in Islip, Long Island, 
r 4 in Elmira, N. Y., and 6 schools in Rutland, Vt. In 1887 it was 
; established in 12 public schools in Lincoln, Nebr., and in 6 schools in 
Amsterdam, N. Y^, axui^ 1888 at 4 additional points in New York, 
embracing 4 schools in Hornellsville, 1 ih Jamestown, 2 in Buffalo, 
and the Y. M. C. A. Institute in New York City. In 1889 it was intro- 
duced in the public schools of Asheville, N. C., and elsewhere. 

The work of Mr. Thiry in New York led directly to the introduction 
of school savings banks in Norristown and Pottstown, Pa.,^in 1890. 
Several village.and district schools in Montgomery County adopted 
the system, a few weeks later. During the same year the public 
schools in the cities of Chester and Williamsport, Pa., and a number 
of smaller towns m the eastern port of this State instituted the sys- 
These places all have thrift-teaching still in force. 

Popular interest was aroused and the school savings banks move- 
ment had rather, a high tide in l89l . Educational meetings and con- 
feiences of bankers passed resolutions of approval. It was a subject 
of discussion at the first triennial meeting of the National CoimcU of 
Women in Washington, D. 0., in February, 1891, and later was made 
pne of tl^e 40 lihes of effort acti,vely favored by the National Woman’s 
Chiktiim Temperance TJpion. In 1892 Mr. Thiry that there 

t^wpre .^^001 savings jbAl|j^ at 62 different points in ^^2 Statesj, wiA 
.^436 pupils M depoi^tois, and total deposits of $20/^28,76. 
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In 1910 the Massachusetts Legislature passed a bill entiUed “An 
act to provide for compulsory instruction ill thrift in the public 
schools/’ In 1911 the legislature passed an act^authorizmg savings 
banks to receive deposits from school children. The substance of 
this act is: 

In order to encourage sa\nng among the children Ih the schools of this Commonwealth 
any aa^•iJlg8 bank tfiay, with the written consent of and under regulations approved by 
the commissioner, and in the case of pul)lic schools, by the commissioner and the 
school committee in the city or town in which the school is situated, arrange for the 
collection of savings from the school children by the principal or teachers of such 
schools or by collectors. AU moneys so collected shall be entered on an individual 
deposit card furnished by the bank, but the total collections received by the savings 
bank from any one principal or^eacher may be entered in the name of such principal 
or teacher, as trustee. When^ however, the amount deposited by any one pupil and 
credited on the deposit card equals the minimiim amount upon which interest is 
allowed, the savings bank shall issue a pass book to such pupil, and thereafter, when 
the amount deposited by the pupil and credited on the deposit card equals the sunvof 
$1, it shall be transfenr^ to the deposit book by the 8a\'ings bank. The principal, 
teacher, or person authorized by the savings bank to make collections from the school 
children shall be deemed the agent of the savings bank, and the savings bank shall be 
liable to the pupil for all deposits made with such principal, teacher, or other person 
and entered upon the deposit card, the same as if the deposit were made by the pupil 
directly with tlie bank. 

Mr. Arthur B. Chapin, St^to bank commisaioner of Massachusetts, 
who recommended this act to the legislature, had printed “Regu- 
lations and requests” in detail sent out with a copy of the act. 


Tliey were as follows: 

After any bank has been authorized to act for any school, its right shall not be 
revoked except with the \mtteu consent of both the school committee and the bank 
commisaioner. . * . 

Any pupil may become a depo«iU)r in the school sa\'ings bank on bringing 1 cent 
or more and depositing with the teat'her or principal or representative of the bank. 
The one receiving the deposit shall enter upon an individual card the name of the pupil 
making the deposit and tlie amount thereof, which card shall be returned to-the pupil 
and kept by him or her. The deposit card is the receipt for the deposit. In case of 
its loss, immediate notice should be given to the teacher or person receiving the 
deposit. One cent may be charged the'pupil for a duplicate deposit card issued in 
place of the one lost. When the deposit has been received from the^upil, it shall be 
entered by the pcr>on making the collection by name, date, and amount in a book 
to bo called the “Pupil’s Ledger” Wlien the last collectioti of each month has been 
taken, the one receiving the depoaits from the pupils shall send to the head of the 
school bank a memorandum of the name of each pupil having a balance and the 
amount of such balance as shown on the Pupil’s Led^^. The form on which this 
information is made shall be called the ^'Mon^ly Deposit List” and shaU be used by. 
the head of the school bank or savings bank representative to check up the balance 
ae it app^ on his “Collector^ I^edger” and shall be returned for use the succeeding 


month. 

The total amount of money collected shall be entered on a deposit slip by amount 
only, and with the saving biUnk hy the head of the school bank, to his 

Cie^t as trustee. Accomi^^nying the deposit shall be a memorandum of those 
sufficient balaiice to be entoied ]sjK>iL a pass book, 4nd the total of such 
Hgu^unta shall be ente^^|d^ a chi^ a^uinst the tniMee ac^eunt,^ r 
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Collections shall be made once in each school week between October 1 and June 1 
of each school year. ^ 

No sums shall be withdrawn hyi the pupil except upon the regular bani day by an 
order, in proper form, signed by the pupil and approved by the parent or guardian, or 
one in charge of the school bank. 

No entries are to bo made in the pass book’ except by the bank officials. 

No entries are to be made on the deposit card except by the teacher or one receiving 
the deposit. 

Any interest earnings of the trustee account shall be charged with the expenses of 
the blank forms and then turned over to the head of the school bank for such sc-hool 
uses as he may decide. All amounts lees than the minimum on which interest is 
allowed may be carried by the savings bank as a trustee account in the name of the 
school bank. 

These regulations end with the request — 

that the committee will encourage this effort to cultivate thrift among children by 
having the superintendent of schools or some member of tlie committee lake active 
charge of tlie installation of school savings in the schools and arrange io have each 
principal interest the teachers tlierein; after the system is in operation its adminis- 
tration will require only 15 minutes per week. 

Mr. Thomdyke, the present bank commissioner, has followed up 
the extension of thrift teaching in Massachusetts, so actively for- 
warded by Mr. Chapin, and many additional cities and towns have 
instituted school savings banks since the passage of this act. 

New York, Minnesota, and California also have special laws cover- 
ing the school savings tvork. < 

Since 1910 the bankers’ organizations, especially the American - 
Bankers’ Association, have taken an active interest in school savings 
banks. Addresses on the subject have been delivered at conven- 
tions, resolutions passed, and “campaigns of thrift ’’ have been insti- 
tuted in various localities. Mr. E. G. Me William, secretary of the 
savings bank section of the American Bankers’ Association, has 
directed a series of lectures on thrift topics by presidents and officers 
- of banks and trust companies at Cooper Institute, in York 
City, that were largely attended. Four hundred pupils in tfip Denver 
(Colo.) public schools wrote essays on “Money saving” this year, 
the Inter-State Trust Co. uniting with the .Woman’s Christian Tem- 
Tperance Union in offering the prizes. The prizes were awarded 
January 24, 1914. The two essays taking the first and second prizes 
^ere printed and distributed among the Denver school phildren. 


IV. STATISTICS OF SCHOOL SAVINGS BANES. 

Statistics of school savings banks were collected by Mr. Tbiry an^ 

, those Associated with him through 1910. No statistics were conij®^ 
-1911, jrear of JkJjf. ThityV death, 1910 figures showed 
>^^203,648 depositors, with 15, 05 1,644. 50 deposited siik^ ^e^jofeodpe- 
jiition of thfrschool saying system. The jfevr Yorljl^Fanj^ 

•; IHmd jcecupts ii^kde up 11,527,334.61^ of the amount, »iul the 

.-j: - ^ 
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STATISTICS OF SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


(linn and Australian receipts aggregateij almost $500,000 more. Sta- 
tistics -for 1912, compiled by the \\Titer and malic a part of the report 
of the D(‘[)uty C'onjpt roller of Curn'ncy to Congn*ss. showed sa^^ngs col- 
lections in 1,149 jytihlie schools, by IG7,520'])itpiIs, witli dcj)Osils since 
tlve^stablisiiincut of the system in the various schools aiuoimllng to 
S;h^S2, 1()2 .(>(k These figures wen* for schools in the Ihut(*d States 
only, and tin* funds of the Penny Provident Fund W(*re not included. 

The following statistics are for the year ending June 30, 1913, except 
that figures as late as February, 1914, are used in a few- eases. 2so 
claim is made that the table includes all the?chooIsin th(*Iiiited States 
when* school savings are collected. 

School suritifjs hanks in the rnifal Stxitfs. ' 


Name of city or school. 


I'nited States.^ . 


North Atlaniic Division... 
Nortli I'ontral Division..,. 
South .\tlantic IMvi.sion. . . . 

Stiiiili Cent ml Division ! 

Webterii Division 


S’orfh Atlantic OivUion. 

Mttiiio: 

.\ujnistn — 

t.incoln School 

MiiMlo Street School 

NiUh School 

SmiUi School 

\Whst( r School . . . 

WiHiains SclicKil. , . . . 

Dolfo-st 

Uiin^for<! 

Wnterville 

Now Ihimpshire: 

Concord. .! 

Creoiiville 

Kwiie 

Vennont: 

Unrton 

UmtilolKiro I 

. Ihirllncum 

UnnlWlck (acadomyj *. 

Mhldlebtiry * 

Newport..' 

St. Albans 

Mnssachusetb: 

Aiiiiom 

Attlpi)oro.» 

Boston • 

Boston Newsboy.s’ 

Brockton. 

CaiohridKe 

Clinton 

Danvers 

Kvorett ! f 

Kitclibiirg 

Gardner 

UmBon 

- Great Uarriiigton 

Marlboro 

Maynard 

MetroM 

Milton 

Natick t 

Northampton 


Norwood.. 

Palmer 

PttUflakL • r. 


?i>ar. 

! I'upiis 
1 on reK- 
! isier. 

Number 
. of dt’IMW' 
! Hors. 

.Vinounl 
: (lei>osited. 

•\ mount 
with* 
drawn. 

.\inounl 
on deposit. 


|l,S39, 174 

1 210, WX'. 

H,2.58,0tV'\.1.5 

2..S31JW/3 
l,0(^. 4711.46 
43, 9.51. 71 
6, 04 4.. SO 
3(W.:i9.5 ,*vS 

j$2,('A';,751..l3 

»1. 2, 56. 335. 40 

1,433, ikVl 

i 112.413 
1 80,5.31 

j 1,T4S 

1 1 , A.3;i 

20,’ All 

I.Hl5.3S0*> 
.5(55, 16S. 66 
39,9r.i.so 
3.00 
24S. 270.^5 

6W..5I7.23 
:i7s,45S.28 
K, rib. 80 
.5. 020. .50 
1 207. K<JO. a5 


2S<237 
5.4S1 
10, 703 
100.790 

1 

IWK) 

l' 

1 

1 17)2 

i .50 

‘ 19(5. 01 

^ 2, 16 ' 

1 

1 

; 144.47 


1 

: 22 

‘ 61 70 

2.t« 

02. 07 

1900 

1 i;in 

79 

' ‘25rt.41 

9,01 

214.37 

1900 ; 

! 4(d . 

1 76 

‘ 275. .Ss 

\ 7.5 

200. S3 

IWO 1 

ii:> 

1 12 

' 49.17 

2. 74 

46.43 

I'JtK) ! 

40H 

38 

> 146.17 

3.20 

. 142.97 



22.5 

3. 456 7^ 



I'.II 1 i 

i 1.130 

! 

AM. 00 

i4i.66 

•410. 00 

1910 : 

1..574 


7. 161.65 


7, 101.. 55 


i 2..VW 




6, 1.36. .57 

liil2 


3.5 

hO.ttt 

* 

82*00 

‘ I!U3 

\Ht) 

; 413 

690. .55 

ioo 

687.55 

HKK> 


i 

5O0.00 


909- 87 

lyoy 

709 




2,044. <59 

l.*iOH 

.3,000 ' 

) a52 

2, .546. li 

i 459. 59 

86.84 

190<) 


; 112 

> 3S8.00 ' 

5.49 

382. 57 

\m\ - 


1 191 

1, 109..W 


K42 65 


2l'><i 

195 

1,417.54 


n7.08 

1912 

1, 1(X) 

.5SS 

3,467.70 

801.4^ 

^ 2, 666. (» 

1912 

1.287 

722 

3,945.07 

430.04 


I90S 

2. 407 

U.M 

21,4.19.1(1 

i. 20, m 47 

i, 170.69 

1911 

UM.OOt 

2. 712 

8.694.W 

I.468.K9 

. 1,403.70 

1911 

900 

2.50 

99S.22 



1891 

9,3fVS 

4,679 

42, 0!«.2tl 

25.672.54 

, 4, 723. .32 

1911 

lrt,S77 

3,-au 

17,445.14 

3,651.32 

13,793.82 

1901 

1.K97 

518 

18, G68.50 

18,2(56.01 

402.40 

1912 

l.tl'iO 

oun 

1.69tU7 

1,158. 10 

425. 00 

1912 

781 

198 

I.226.(M 

126.32 

1,099. ?3 


4,330 

911 

675.45 

130.20 

545.28 

1912 

1,900 

3M 

2, 437.54 

65.97 


1911 

272 

81 

387.37 

296.56 

90.81 

1911 

90S 

328 

2,340.65 

216.67 

2,051.13 


2,100 

834 

25,538.56 

7,198,31 

13,060.41 

1905 

1,129 

343 

448.52 



1009 

2,800 

1,500 

13,000.00 

800,00 

ii,^.o6 

1899 

1,490 

020 

10,342.84 


320.09 

1903 

1.H79 

641 

27,012.52 



1911 

2,800 

1,399 

3.87I.W 

a.M 

i 871. 89 

1912 

K721 

080 

2,774. 18 

' «4.93 

’ 2,169.25 

19U 

it 680 

633 

6,770.38 

1,722.33 

l,548i03 


' 0,076 


i 6,405.75 

055.03 

5,740.73 




1 the acboot yw to July^ 1913. 


f- 
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^ SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 

Schoq! savings banks in the Ihiited ('onlinued. 


Name of CUV orschcwl. 


Puplts 
on reg- 
ister. 


j NuraWr 
I of tleito.s- i 
I itors. 1 


Amount 

de|>osiU'<l. 


,Yor/A Affaruic C'o'itlnuetl. 

^d<»chiir>e* t.s— (’uni ui tied. 

Quincy 

Salem ‘ . 

Soutii bridge. 


;l 


lyo^ 

u»iv 

1912 


Stoneliam ; lyotj 


Wakefield.. 

-Waltham , 

West T is bury; 

Khotle Island: 

Central Falls 

Connecticut: 

Canaan 

Danlmry (Hulforth .Vvenue School,' 

Hast Cahami 

Hartford {Henry liarnard Scluxili. 

Mkldietown 

New Milford 


1913 

1912 

1911 


1911 

1910 


ft, 000 ■ 

fill j 
1.024 ; 

2 , ?i'i ■ 

3 . +42 I 

40 [ 


2 , 0 .V» : 
I.lv 47 
2 T >4 

170 : 
771 I 
29 I 


f 29 . 905. 00 
S. 4>;7.y.5 
4i\3 . 12 
5 . 179 . rt 
4 is. 27 
3 . 070 . on 
172.1*6 


Amount 

with- 

drawn. 

. .\inount 
on depo.sii. 

! i 

i : 

j tNsy. NO 

' J7..S9N. i;, 

' 4.S34.I2 

! > 34o. 13 

1 21 . 59 

1 39ti. 6x 

7V).(M» 

2,h9<>.iki 

12. 24 

:• KM). 72 


2, as: 


7 aH ! 


4 , 34 S .47 


212. 9H 
1 . 374. 10 ■ 


1 . 002.15 I 3 , 346 . .12 


Norwich . 
Oahs 


Thomaston , 

W’aUTiowrf. 

Williraontic (Windham Street 

School } 

Windham Center 

New York: _ 

Babylon 

Binghamton 

Brookljm 

Buffalo (organlied clmrlties) .... 
Canastota 


Canton. 

Chllmark 

Elmira’.....'. 

■ IsUp 

Lawrence. 

Little Falls 

Long Island 

New York City . . . 
Plea.iant ValleV. . . 

Rhlnet>cck.... 

firheneCtady 

Wrtt Tisbun* 

West Winfield.... 

Whit eat one 

Winfield 

Wooditeven 

New Jerltey: 


Nutley 

North Bergen 

Pasa&ic . 


* Trenton. 

Pennsylvania; 

Ashfmunio, . . .^ 

• Ajplnwall 

Beaver Falls 

Bird In Hand 

Bridgeport 

Carnegie ; 

Cheater 

Coaldole 

Cotllngdole *. 

Cnnshohocken 

Uuryea 

Ep^rela 1903 

Evergreen — 



CroveCUy.. 

OulL. 

HaUerUnm..' 
UbmeetewS... 
Mtt Squi 


V Svaett Square. 


uMMidhu’ b. 


: 1906 

2 .U 31 : 

726 

26 . . 7 > 9 . IS 

l,h* 9 . 72 ! 

! 2 ^ 309. 46 

1910 

l.osy 

420 ' 

5 . 672 .(m) ■ 

2 , 415.30 ! 

! '■ 2 ^ 0 V>. 70 

■ 1913 

425 

' 2 ni 

167.32 ■ 



: 1910 

61 

;t 5 1 

101 . in : 

5 . 5 s 

95 . 52 


3.231 

:i >6 ■ 

; 610.99 j 



' 1916 " 

63 

40 ■ 

2 s 3 .ni 1 

i.o 2 ; 

629 #71 

1 l‘AV 

1,172 

7 tW» ; 

; 2 , 166.73 j 

479,.')6 i 

1 1 , 6 .x:. 17 

! 1911 

IM 

2 tl 

im.rjo , 

.74 i 

i 163.65 

1913 

4 X 0 

19.5 

S 2 i'i. M 

24 . 18 ) 

8 f) 2 . .84 

' 1912 

561 

:tsi , 

1 . 424.11 : 

15.04 

1 , 409.07 


365 

rr: 

72 S. .36 ' 

2 M. 1 2 

l,f'v 83.05 

UHO 

67 

3 . 5 ! 

1 

1 90. 97 

■ 

k 6 x 

237.99 



10 

j 10.45 ' 

706. 68 

412 . 

1910 


■ 3 »V; ! 

• 5 ,Si:. 0 S 

5 . 792 . ,51 

' 2 . 5 ! 47 

1911 

i.iiki 

615 1 

1 3 , 410,11 

2 , 617.26 1 

1 792 . K 5 


4 X. 3 M 

3 . 09.5 , 



, 3 .:io 0.*60 

■ 1910 

S 57 

lOti 

692. 69 

120 . S 9 ' 

' . 571.80 

1910 1 

1 


' 2 S;VlM) 


2 S 3.00 

' 1911 

7 

3 

S. 3,5 

- j 

! H 3 ‘) 

■ 1910 

4,452 

2.712 

1 23 , 267.95 1 

3 , 1 : 19 . 1)6 1 

1 19 .S 28 .S 9 



34 

2 , 4 S:i.RI ' 

156 , 0.3 

3 , 33 :t. 3 ,s 

1 .' 19,<1 


39 h 

2 ! 4 fuS '05 ■ 

* 3 , 054.04 

5 . 25 . 5 .'\S 

1903 

*"'i] 2 i 4 | 

246 ^ 

1 16 , 926 . 8:1 ; 

; 1 , 15 . 5.92 

15 . 737.90 

1 iJtlJ.S 

1 

1 . 797 ; 

1 ' . 53 , 050.92 1 

1 31 601.04 1 

44 ,. 529 . 4*2 

' l?lVi 

.'^,660 i 

: 6. 623 

1 . 52 , 9 . 58.49 1 

90 , 852.65 ! 

35 , 151.04 

' HU 3 

7 .S 1 

32 ! 

1 . 5.07 



1 . 5.67 

I 1913 


36 1 

! 1 


1 Ot.t'A 

1910 

12,512 

2.346 : 

} 11 , 167 . 00 ' 


1 1911 

56 

37 ! 

! 172.42 1 


1 i: 2.42 

1905 


33 i 

i 133 . 70 ! 

! 7 . 9 s 1 

1 12 . 5 , 72 

IWIS 

. . . ) 

296 ! 

1 2 . . 522. 50 1 

1 2 , 222.28 1 

4 , Old. 67 



10 

1 

^68 56 

1 

498 56 



I ) . 43 


14 . 4.3 

1 S 9 .S 

8.230 

1.500 

131 , 381.48 

101 ,^ 50 . 36 - 

33 . 131.12 

'* 1909 

1,202 


3 , 312.44 



j '1012 

323 

1.50 

264.57 

2 M. .57 

t 

' 1913 

9,570 

2.497 

1 491.13 I 

.61 

490 . .52 

t 190 S 1 
^1 1913 ; 

l| 15 , 02.5 

.K 46 

1 3 . 326.85 

1 

1 

I 1 R 02 

! 

48 

210 . 6.3 ' 

; ! 

! 

! 1 S 93 

3.50 

250 

j 11 , 064.58 1 

t 7 , 633.12 

1 3 , 42 i .46 

1 1909 

L 914 

267 

! 2 , 281.14 1 

1 951.47 1 

* 1 , 829.67 

I 9 pk 

61 ^ 

17 

! 378 . ^8 1 

1 '-^.79 

157. 69 

1907 

+37 

166 

; • 5 , 025.34 

2 , 219. 02 

2 , 806.32 

1904 

750 

.350 1 

1 8 , 912.84 

6 , 270.37 

2 , 542.47 

1 S 89 

6,280 

2,600 

1 698 , 931 . 0 + 

552 , 651 . (M 

44 , 2W). OO 

1912 

7,042 

783 

1 3 , 485.90 

912.20 

2 , 573.70 

1912 

300 

83 ! 

1 ' 400.00 

85.00 

31 . 6.00 

im 

821 

573 



* 4 , 646.86 

i 1912 ' 

1,700 

100 

j 


1903 

683 

146 



2 , 693.50 

! 1908 

120 

19 

314 . 2 i 

iis.M 

195.65 

I 1892 


16 

48.03 



1892 


66 

279.34 



i 

660 

■200 

3M 12 

56. 12^ 

2 DOO. 00 

1906 

M 

19 ^ 

1 239.06 

17 ! 16 

'22L90 

1890 

» 

' 162 i 

972. 74 



1904 

7,800 

900 : 

1 10,269.26 

6,941.20 

4,318.06 

1909 

620 

I 3 S 

1 3M.87 

. 206^ 

149.69 

-1903 

700 

860 * 

19,386.56. 

. 11,946.94 

7, 440 ; 42: 

18 U 



1 . ^01 

*.>***'**',’ ;* 

............ 


1.40 baa bMft 


.OP- ...J wy I , f.y*-,..,.. ,‘v*. 
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Nume of city oi vtifxil . 

! 

A* ear. 

Pupil.-* j Number Amount 

LSler. 1 ilors. ■ 1 • ** dniai; 

Vor/A «4 — I'nt.l iinit tl. 



; 


A niounl 
on ■fc(>osit . 


l\*Mn^vlv:iniii"-ron! imioil. 

l.uiulenlK'rj; 

L;ui.'^(i;il»' 

I .luisfnrd 

,L(‘u i^\ lilt' 

Mermn Sliitnm 

Mill\;ilP 

MomtliiJjilu'l:!. . f 
Norri>M7)\vii 

N'orlli \VftIo,s 

riiiLnlflpIii;! 

i’liihuh-liihin - 

' ILilIim ctl S<*h(Ki| 

Lnrion Srh(h)l 

Ourimm ScIukiI ((.Mloml i 

WiiiiHit Sclinol 

Liivnl I.Hiulrt'tli School.... 

PiU'iliur^'li , 

Tort .Mh'jiany.. . . 

I’ol isiuwn 

Uniikin 

Un\*iii>li|'\ ilU' 

UMiry Park 

Itohcru , ... 

UnV(*r''tnnl 

SluH’iniikor 

SwinIcUiikI 

Ttnu;hk('nniii()n. . . 

Cninniown ... 

Wtnni' 

W't'St < hrslrr 

Wt"-! rntislioliooki'n. . . . ‘ 

OVu-khm* 

\\'illmms)iort 

Willow ilrovtu.v Million 'I'own.'^hip) 
\\'vncoto 


ynrth f’fntTitl Dithvui, 

Ohio; 

Oinrimiati 

ColiMuIin.';. ... 

OlUtOM 

^:lr^\^cll 

l.inm 

Si. Mtirv.®- 

Tolcvlo.' 

Wi^llfvillo 

ln<]iui):i: 

Last rtiiofipo 

K(»rt Wiu'iio 

Gostu'ii . ‘ 

New .Alhanv 

Sonfli Beiui . , 

niinois: 

Joliet 

Kankakee ... 

Moline ♦ 

’ l^niiu'v 

lioolu'llo 

Itnck 

Michiean; 

AHrlan 

.\ll>ion 

\nn Arltor 

( tmiul Uaplds. 

Hoiiphton 

lOIlltt 

Rnlamuzoo 

North Hrunch 

Owosso 

I’orl Huron : 

8t. Joseph 

Wisconstn: 

LaCroeee 

tiiipertor.... 

ICUineaota: 

• Duluth 

" ^uS^S****"* 


21 L Wf.t 


I'.NLt 

'I'Jl.t 

nn) I 
ivtn i 
, 1 vPl ■ 

I ‘km . 

1‘JO'i j 
I'.MIS I 
I'Mi ' 
1V*2 . 

I9tl> 

I 

LUl . 
I’.Hm ■ I 

lym 
itkm ■ 
IWki 
isi^n i 
1914 
1S92 . 




l.kl , 
1.20(1 ■ 
IrO.IKNI I 

.S<'-0 1 
2.;'km I 
T.‘m I 
.*»nn . 
;to(i I 

:t(i I 

-lyo I 


i:o I 
* -J 

3.200 I 
273 I 
1.072 I 
2."»ti ■ 
4Ut 1 
a,.'iOS I 


10I2 

I'.nrj i 

I012 . 

loos ' ■ 
l‘>l I : 
UUl I 
I0I2 I 
iyi2 ; 

Ull t ! 
UM2 I 
lOKI ! 
l!U:i I 
19I2 ! 

1911 ! 

1 907 I 
U«M j 
i;k)7 
19M 
imi I 

ittoo 

190I 

nk)7 

IkfH 

lOll 

imo 

loio 

IW7 

IWI 

1909 

190S 

ino9 

1907 

19U 
.1914 
- 1910 
19U 


41,220 i 

IS. i:to ! 


onn ' 
l.^im 


.30 

321 


;w’i 

:to,o(m 

104 


i.'^i 

10 

07 
40 
o2 
. .'.741 
1.'.0 
7(Ki 
10.3 
2nd 

24S 

;ix 


(U) 

4,2.'<y 


7(‘> I 
.'■..ODD I 
U)2l 
27. . I.'.s ! . 
L.-iOii I 

2. 2 to . 
4(m ... 

1. AIO I 

:t,020 I 

o,t>J2 I 

2. 4U0 
4,f'i()0 
4,000 

.S7.*i 

3. 401 

1.410 

L;«)0 

L740 

I7.2UI 

1.320 

L070 

:*,023 

1,500 
2,700 , 
925 1 


13,714 


.30 
1 . .VKl 
* ;i2.*i 

in. (IIS 
372 

l.'U4 



$2. 100.0(1 ’ 
0.1122.0.5 ; 
:i. 010.0(1 ; 
04X1.1(1 1 
492.07 ! 
1 4 . 2tV4. 3.5 
2..Vm 00 
230. Z<t. 70 
.3 <3. 10 

Sl.0MI.4Ml I 

45L.VI 
4s.f 41 
1I1.M-) 
10.715.7(1 
2 ,ixm.(xi 
U»0, 29.3 m 

S107.1X) 

3.197.04 

2, .S.VS. .50 
114.09 
:wo. 82 

3, MS. 
.5,(iXi.OO . 

28,4 CXI. 18 

l,.5'v'*.00 ' 

i 



1 

1 

391. 12 

? ! 


.320. :i8 

1 


fCift.56 

.51. (m j 

11.00 

4(X1 00 

102.0(1 ! 

in (XI 

841.00 

i!;i.s,.'^,4s.77 ! 

4'.*9. 5.v2. 70 

l.iS,9<10.01 

>^4U.20*1 

2.1 1. 91 

.510. (D 

1.17.519 (Xt I 

127, 519.4X1 

lO.(XKi.OO 

;i, .'*‘xt. 7.'* . 

. 2,591 ;i7 

99>'. 7K 

'3.4V19 V, 1 

2.2I> 74 

1,421. 11 

215 fO i 

1.).9.‘) 

2 (xi. no 

.39.'). 91 ; 

31.. 59 

301.32 

2. 4*'l. ,ti 

.3,171.145 i 

4.242.34 

.127. (M ' 

1 


2.2.35.V7 

7.') 7. 49 1 

4f.7.38 

I . i'm. no ] 

020 .no ! 

Cx30. 00 



12,508. 77 

. 2'e.).;'»0 

275'9i 'l 

1 l(X).tV9 

40.573.74 

34,‘tTI 01 i 

1 11,002.13 

i.;t;i'i.49 1 

I. 'M2. OS I 

! 394.41 

:i.o^.(xk 

2.414. itO 

i .1,277.40 

:112,2<9.V9.. 

2.7(y.2.5 

* ;t.5,a34. 13 

1 232Mft 

4'^i. in ^ 
1 7tl 75 




.57.:ilt.v) 

32.74 


i 


’ 32. 74 

42.70 ^ 

. , , ^ , 

! ■ 42. 7ft 

2. .5410.00 1 

12S. (XI 

2,372.00 

2. 7.V..4.5 

9ftV12 

1 1,820.35 

252. (1.3. N> ! 

is2. 7M.:in 

ny. (129. 4ft 

2,n.5s.fW 1 

216.72 

1 ,1,841.00 

1 1 

, in.:i5i.r3 , 

1 0.094. 12 

i 3,ft57.5I 

1.1M.52I 

1 I4y.:is 

' l.nC 12 . 14 

i .5va5 1 

.90 

I 57. 15 

' 227. 10 ! 



, I5,00:t..33 1 

[ i3..VM.:io 

1,439.03 

! 13,721.94 

! ft. 252. 49 

7,409.45 

27 (XM 70 

1 



1 

ft. H4S>. 57 

2.'*17.:iS 

1 .51' 

2, 478. 87 

' Kim. % 

j 2I.S..M 

678.14 

, 14,S77.!I.*. 

j 3,037.47 

11,840.48 

24,.*ift:i.22 

19,a57.2fl 

5, ,505. 96 

i7,:>3s.3i; 

ll,7(V'>. 43 

5, 772.93 

2. U54l. 7fl 



7.5,04X1.00 

lo.noo.uu 

a5,6w.6o 

2,;t39.02 

792.39- 

1,546.63 

1.-2II1.S.5 


7 9l:l. IT 



j 008.25 

. 15H.4I 

499.84 

6,000,00 

4,765.64 

! 7,275.25 

' 2..m« 

5,726.00 

4,025. 13 

1,700.86 

17,617.50 

7,526.66 

10,09a 84 

■ 6,796.38 
33,626.83 


3,981.49 

. 29,64X34 

1,010.69 

97^.60 

O l;30a00 

a* ' *•* 


'4^17 

. 17,7a68' 
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Strhool smnngff hanks in the Cnitfd States- - Continued. 




N;iliu' of cit y iir srhiMjl. 

I Ytyir. 
! 

Pupils 
on reg- 
ister. 

1 NumlM>r 
; uf depos-- 
ilors. 

•Amoftm 

dejKxsihHl. 

Amount 

with- 

ilmwm. 

j AnKMirn 
■ on depiKit. 

\‘jfth r< t 'onl imit'il. 

1 

1 






Iowa: 







Biirlln^on 

15*07 

1 , 7.S0 


$1, Pit. 00 

1000. oc 

$3.41H. 1.5 

Cedar Kapids 


b. ."x'i2 


7. r>77.*22 

1. 72i. Os 

5, 5J51 . 1 1 

Des Moines 

1 1!H)1 

l.*),5C.li 


liK)!n?*. tl 

Ch>! 137 .Vt 

• .3;i!tni.ca 

Ida tlrove 

1 I5*i;t 

2(10 

7-i 

I7s.;r» 

120 ,VL'. 

1 57 5(1 

Waterloo fwLsi : . . . . 

1 nil 

2.st;'.i 

K'tli 

1 . *Vh 7. lUl 

2.M.OO 


Waterloo (west ). . 

1 i;*i2^ 

2.;tnn 

Him 

2. 321.no 

2 

Mi.s.soiin: 

1 



Kainsius Cltv . . 

1 Pi*k> 

j ;t.ik)0 

1 . 200 

220.ftl3..52 

Pi7. 30i. 20 

( 51,3111.32 

Mar.'sJield 

' I5»i:t 

! V 4.-)7 

;n;t 

11 2. 27 

1 5. 2i 

1 5*7. 01 

North Dakoui; 







Armenia 

' nio 

70 

IK 

30. 2^ 

7. 3.5 

31.f*3 

tlrund Forks 

: ni.t 

2. 

.511 

1. 13(1. llH 

P*.5. 17 

01.5. .51 

South Dakota: 







SioMx Falls 

i ,ni2 

2.717 


2. 103.21 

2. Pl.3.23 


Nebraska: 

1 






Lincoln 


S, 7s4 

l.'2o0 

7.002. jK 


7 . o<; 2 . -VS 

South Atlantic 

j ion 




Delaware: j 

1 * 






Kdpemoor i 

1 I'tOS 

■ 50 

If) 

5.33. 04 

.3,.‘i82. I.i 

1,0.51.51 

Htx’kessin 1 

i‘.*i:i 

(’.2 

20 

(>K. SO 

. 35 

OK. 51 

Middletown ! 

1 

120 

sn 

i.r/ki. on 

00(L()(l 

l.OlKt. 00 

Newcastle 

I'tn: 


221 

t,72:i .3(1 

3, n4,t.n 

■ 1.. 570. 70 

' Vorklyii 

i‘»i;i 

N9 

<d 

;t39.S(l 

9.20 

330.00 

•Mary land: 







Calon-svMle tcolori'd .''chool j 

15*10 

175 

50 

1K5.00 

..5s 

IM.42 

DLstrirt ol Columbia; 







\Vasliint!toii 

West Virt;inia: | 

15*11 

1,2(M) 


30,iXkl.0u 

32.OK3.5U 

3,5*lii.l>0 

. MorpuitovxTi ! 

1014 

I , S5ki 

^400 

25.i. 11 



Oeorgia: 




Fittgcrald ' .. 1 

15*12 

1,504 

llX) 

l.'^l.OO 

135.00 

• 1,5. 00 

South (\ n(rul THi 


' 





Keniiicky: 







Covington 

191 :i 

f..034 

30 

29. .50 

3.00 

20. .’k) 

Tennessee: 




^ 1 



Chattanooga 

ioi;i 

I,05t) 

357 

375. (K> j 


.37.5. iX) 

Texas: 




Carls 

pm 

3, 134 

000 

3.S7.5.00 ; 

1 

3, K75.no 

Arkansas: 





W ynne 

1010 

4.S5 

4S0 

I.Dm.OO 


1,350.(H) 

HVjtrern DffwTim. 



Arizona: 







Hlsbec 

1013 

1,«77 

79 

371. K7 

S. 30 

3tVl. 57 

Washirjgton: 







Bpokane .' 

Chiuomia: * ^ ' 

1K<)4 

ix.irto ’ 

1 3. 1.5ft 

1 2tn.M0.54 

2I9,05K. V) 

1 

21,182 71 

Alameda 

191.1 

3,399 


2. .5<K1. 00 



Bcrlwley 1 

pm , 

d,7(X) 

1,205 1 

2.5.50.53 

374. H.3 : 

2,175.70 

Berryciisa a 

iyi.3 ' 


1.5 ! 

1 li. 42 

1 

to. 42 

Qurliank .... 

10 lit ^ 


‘ A 2ti 1 

23. 051 


23. 09 

llestcr 

ioi:t 1 


Hi t J 

101. lit 


101. 10 

Los Altos 

1913 


19 1 

13. «1 


13* 81 

Los Catos 

19 ra 


117 

155. 


155. 3K 

Uouot IMeosant 

1913 

1 

10 

9.59 


9. 59 

Oakland 

1909 

21,090 1 

5,494 1 

4 ‘ 

9(1, 27(1. 50 

San Francisco 

1911 

40,92S 

10,032 ; 

110,734.00 

20, (H) 

1X1, 40.5. (X) 

'• San Joae 

1913 

•0,.500 1 

m \ 

4,320.88 

1,009.92 

2.710.90 

San-Tomas 

1913 

1 


'9.32 


9. .32 

Saratoga 

1913 


X5 1 

' 1 34. 97 


134. 97 

Watsonville 

1909 

/ 

7(>0 1 

107 j 

014.29 

350. 00 1 

AU! 2>t 


T 


^ < Statistics for January^ 1912. 

' V. THE METHODS OF SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 

The. methods used in collecting and banldng the children’s school 
are of two general types. One dei^ with the money direct. 


W is:oredU<?d^,6n a card'tUTanged for, the 


^ 5 
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purpose.* The card is returru‘d to the pupil as u mcinorunduni and 
receipt, and the amount is also credited on th(^ account, or roll book, 
by the teacluT, or \^hoevor is responsil>le for tlu‘ money thus col- 
letted. T||j^ other is the stamp or exchange system, where the 
puj)il is givK'n a stamp equal in denomination to his deposit, ''Hus 
he fastens by means of its mucila^^ed l)ack to a stamp folder. TJie 
stamj) folder has divisions jnarkod otl for (Ik; re(M‘])tion of t)ie stamps, 
and holds a certain number, generally to the amount of SI. Tliis is 
taken oi ’Sent to the coop(‘nitijig l>aiik r»r j)i‘ovid('nt. soch'ty when 
nib'd, and (‘nulit i.s jrivcMi in a bank l)fM)k'for tlu‘ sum t]ie stamps 
represent. Xumerous <dhcr plans ha\ <* de\ (doped in rec(*nt years 
from tlic'se two g(*neral lyp(‘s* 

rh(‘ ddiiry, or Frem li systiun, ns d<* vised !»y Pr(")f. Laurent and 
adapted to American use 1)V Mr. Jolin Iltuiry d'Jiiry. is dc‘scribed in 
tjie eiretdar “ ITow to institute S( bool Sa\ ings Jhinks.** wjiicli is re- 
produced lierowitji in sliglilly abridged form : 

'• How TO rNSTITlTK ScHOO/. S.WlMi^ H.\NKS. 

'rh(' roopomtioii of a W('lI'(»><tal))i.-liiMl s;i\ ;in^s tank n*ti iircd. and ilic bankerH. 

und(M>«tandnu; tin* \aluc oI .'imall am) ihc thrill lialiit to tin? coimminity and 

to llioinb(*l V(*s. ar(*’*ii::jiially in nib arrord; in maify iii^tanroM tlioy ai^sunio th<^ nliglit 
coHl of the blank fonnw r(‘<}uircd. and in otlu'r.-' nlie srlmol liuivds provide thorn. 

The rc(|uisite forniH are tluuTcarhcr'H Roll Hook, tiie Priucij)al'.‘< lUvord are 

arranged for fiv(* years’ deposits), tlie Monili'ly Df‘])fv^it l.isi. tiu* Printed Knvelopo (for 
(‘olhv tion.'=5). the Scholar^ Card . and tin* Sclmlar’s t'hvf k. .\ll are v^rv inexj)(*iLKive. 

. Having made initial preparation and set a day for rollerting the first savings of lift 
Hcjiolars. their parents and tite public slioiild 1 m‘ fully inhjrmetl This can 1)C done 
j)er.‘<onally by jlie te.itrhers and fi;iend.s of llt<i systmn in j)rivat(r s« hool.'< or ('('umtry 
dislri( ts. In eit.i(\s and towns it wise to is.sue a circular addrt^ssed to ilie j)atroiu 
01 the scho<d, slating fai ls of tlio proposed innovation ami [{i* advanlagen. soliciting 
their assistance. ^Hie circular should al^o state that it is not the desire of the pro- 
moters of tli<‘ Rvstem tltat tluj (diildnui slioultl Imh-oiuo juuu'ioners on tin* parents’ ' 
hounly, hut tlj^l lliey should lie Hlimulated to indu.<iry and dt‘j)Osit tlio product of 
thoir own lalxTf or wdf-dcnial; that llie pennies ar<; to lx‘ planted in a l»ank as the seed 
of future tortuim ami good liahils, insloiul of. iv^ is often tliecase. in a camly or cigafetl# 
simp, wlieie they can pHuluceoiiIyaii oxtravag;iuc(* of taste, whieli ripejisintonot.hing- 
ness, inlemperajM’o. and poverty; that tlie inlluence of llndr i’liild while l»uilding up 
hi.sewn stal)ihty by prarti«'al method, will hel]> tlnwe weak<T titan himself i>y example; 
that no tondoncy lo ptumriousness is Uvstertnl— it is lie wlio liaili tltat ca<^ himestly 
give; tiiat school dop<isits are volunfary on t.lio ]>arl of tlu? jiupil, but the a<bauitage® 
of the opportunity are ofmred to all. and general coojxtr.it ion earnestly solicited. ^ 
^On the morning of tho^cnllection, which ispro|>orly Monday, th<» roll is called by tht 
leather; the cluld resjMinds, “Yes, 5 cents’* (or whatever his amount may be), or 
tjiuiply takes the money lo the teacher without reply. She marks the ttmounVon a 
school savings bank card opposite the proimr date, filling out the card in the chiid’i « 
i name, places Ihotnim also on the roll book to his credit, and gives the card int# 

the child’s keeping. The card is always in possession of the pupil as memorandum 
and receipt. If the child lias no deposit, ho simply says, “Present.” The adminis^ 
tmtion of the school savings bank system, after the first morning, occupies not more than 
15 ^nutes per week. Whbn the teacher has completed the roll call, the money is 
, placed in an envelope, matked with the amount, sealed pud conveyed, to die principal, 

as teinpoiEry treasurer, the schooHs graded.^ . * 
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The first collection is deposited in the name of the tearhor cr principal, who receives 
in return a batik book in which is recorded the amount deposited by all the tearhers, 
as “ptMieml school liimi.” * 

A deposit copied from tlie teacher’s roll book, must bo sent montlily to the 
■ bank iti order that the accounts ot' the scholars may !•(• imlividualizcd. 

When a child has dcj)osited $1, he is^dvon a bank book, ami becomes, throttf’h the 
school, a re«:ul'jr patron uf tin* savitiLrs bank. When hi? deposit rj^>achoH or $5 (as flu* 
batik may elect), it draws interest at or mere per<‘en(. 

The pupils are allowed to take tbt'ir bank books home for a day or two at tlie close 
of every month. 

The child nuTv deposit «r withdraw directly from the bank during vacation, the 
withdrawal re(|uiring the signatun* of pan*ni or L'uardiati. 

The scholar’!} card; pattenuMl alter that in mo.'^t succesvsfiil usc in France and Heb 
gium, isa small tubled « ard The • ard i.s kept by the child in an envelope ot tin* 
proper size. 

RKGri.ATIOXS. 

Deposits will be f^ceived e\i’ry 


rojjyrigbt to .1, II. 
Island < itv. 


Tiiihy. Long 
IShO. 


Monduij o///v. at. tlu' morning; 
HOHsion, by the te;w hers of each 
pch(H>l. Tli|^ amount will be de- 
livered to the fVinci])al. who will 
, <leposit in the 

0 j 

1 Savings Hank, in the name I'l g 

f each (Depositor. | 

0 Om‘ <*ent or upward can bo ^ 

1 receiveti by the teacher. Whim a | 
o pupil has a deposit of one dtdlar ^ 
5 orim»n?abank bmtk will bo giv en, 

= free of charge, from the bank. o 

g Deposits of threti tlollars and 2 

a ■ ® 

o over will bear interest at X 

^ jx'r cent per atiniim. , J 

^ The bank books ot the fmpil.s c 
§ are in charge of the Principal or 5 
teacher while they utteiid school. X 
I^WIion the pupils Iciive s< liool, _ 
V and also during vacation, their 5 

2 books will be given to then.. The 3 . 
* check for the withdrawal of money ? 
^ must bo signed by the piiitil, and = 
^ also by the Principal, teacher, nr ** 
^ parent. During the summer 

cation depofita may be mado and 
money withdrawn- from tlm bank 
direct, the cashier a<*ting during 
that time for the teacher. Should 
the applicant be unknowm to the 
caiJiier, he must be idefttified 
before ret'civing the money. 


va- 


Privilege to us<‘ 
allowed by Mrs. 
(Jiierholtzer. 


this card is 
Sara I.ouisa 


Pliihulelpbia, Pa., UUlt. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS DANK 


L. S A. 


[9- Arcfiunt irith 

.1 


V 

2 

o 

♦ Teacher. 


Dop(«itors are requested to keep 
this canl clean, remembering that 
cleaniincas is next to godlineee. 


“Tho ha t» it ..<»/ .saving is an essential part of a true practical education. ’ 
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The following ia a fac-siiuile of the envelope in which the collection of each teaciier 
is placed and eent to the principal pealed , and in turn by him to the bank cooperating: 


School S a vinos Deposits 


Room No. 


-School 


Teacher. 


Below is die form of the ihonthly deposit list, on which the figures* aa copie<l from 
the Teacher’s Roll Book are sent to the bank at the close of each month that the pupils’ 
indiWdual depotdts /nay be credited on their bank books. One deposit lipt is used 
for the Bchool year that*the name^^ noe<l not he reirritten, and it can he seen at a glance 
what each child’s deposit i«. 

DepotUM in...’. fo credit t>/ tMe 

/oUovinff pnpiU of School. 

i Trachfr. 



2 


1 

o> i 

1 

o> 


1 : 

1 

; 

I 



G 

G 


_ 


c. 

• jc. 
. 

'i 

1 

c. 

j 

1 

j 

a 

1 






1 


1 - 


I 2 


1 ~ 


t I c 

I 
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Tho following is the printed form of check ueed by the echolar for the withdrawn] 
of any portion of hia money: 


THE PASS BOOK 1TC78T BE ^BESEHTEB WITH THE CHECK. 

/ 

/*flp 


V 




aerf dutrfff to account of Book .Vo 




Crincip^. 

SigiulunL * 


The plan as described above is stiU in use in many cities. ^In 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the plan has been slightly changed. It was intro- 
duced there by the officers of the Pittsburgh Bank.ior Savings in a 
few school buildings in 1898. The number of schools participating 
increased yearly, until in 1913 the system was in operation in 94 
sc^jpol buddings and there, were more than 30,000 school children de- 
positors. The aggregate amount of tho children's deposits since the sys- 
tem was instituted in 1898 were, up to September, 1913, $638,548.77 

A letter from^c treasurer of the Pittsburgh Bank for Savings, 
dated Februarj|R9l4, says, **We have started the system in 12 hew 
school buildings this year." He ivrites furthermore, in answer to a 
query: ‘ . 

We did operate etricUy on Mr. Thtry^B plan, but as the work aasumod 8uch in»gm. 
tude wo felt it neceemri to change the method of collecting; inetead of the dcpomts 
being taken \ip by the tochers on Monday mwiiingB, according to the original method, 
our collectoi^ viait each room in all the buildings where the syatem is in operation 
once each week, so that we take collections eomewhero every school day. We use 
the origittal scholar's card that the child may have it always as a receipt and to take 
fac<me to his parents. 

In this city the bank furnished aU the supplies and now coUectd 
eU the saving, whoUy relieving the teafjhers. The onl^ objection 
that could arise to this plan is that possibly the toachcre have le» 
opportunity 'to impress the value of thrift as an educational and 
^an v^'en in closer touch iprith tKe growing ‘ 
I^ amon^t of the iHtta-' 



I *4' is 

r 
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" In Spokane, Wash., where the school savings banks system has 
been in successful -operation since 1894, the original card system has 
been adapted by the Trust Company to what we would term the 
Spokane direct system. Mr. Rutter, the bank officer in charge of the 
work, gives this description* of it : 


In practical operation each of the achool children ie treated as an individual deposi- 
tor, with a private bank book and a separate account in the bank ledger, as if he were 
an adult- £ktch week the teacher of each room receives the deposit brought forward 
by the pupils. The teachers enter them in the children's books, and at the end of 
each week, on a proper blank, make a report to the principal, showing the amount 
depoeitod by each pupil. The teacher keeps a carbon copy of this record and hands 
over the original with the corresponding sum to the principal, who, in turn, gathers 
together all the funds turned in by the teachers and forwaixia them to the bank with 
the blanksforms filled out by the teachers. On receipt of these sums of money, the, 
bank-<?lerks cJa(ht the account of each pupil with the amount turned in through the 
teacher. The pupikis bank books of course, do not need to be brought to the bank 
except when the pupiW^res to ^thdraw money from the deposits entered on the 
book by. the teacher. 

It is an exceedingly flattering^mmentary on the interest shown by the teachers 
in the savings work, that while there are scores and scores of teachers receiving the 
money, we have had almost no trouble whatever from carelessness on their part. 

The children are lillowed to withdraw funds from the bank on their own order 
under the banking laws of this State, permitting a minor to deposit funds in the 
bank and withdraw them in his own name without intervention of parent or guardian. 
We allow the children 4 per cent interest, which is the same as paid all deporitors in 
our savings department. 

While we do not look upon 4he school savings system as a profitable enterprise, 
since the cost of blanks and bookkeeping is very large, there is no branch of our busi- 
ness in which we take more pride. Looking at it from a broad and humanitarian 
standpoint, .we believe that we are doing a'wise and usiful service to the country in 
fostering a spirit of saving among the school children. 

The total amount of school savings deposited by the pupils in 
Spokane to March 1, 1914, was $71,517.98. 

In Berkely, CaL, the following modified plan is in force: 





The children are told which day of the week will be banking day and to remember 
bring their pennies, nickels, and dimes with the signature card. Children old 
enou^ fill out the regular deposit slip in duplicate, the teacher signing both, and 
returning one to the child, that the parents may be advised of the deposit. The 
teacher at the same time enters the amount on a deposit list which is made, out in 
duplicate by means of a carbon. Subsequent deposit lists have the number of the 
diUd's account prefixed. The teacher sends to the prihcipa^one of the deposit lists, 
with the corresponding amount of money. The principal receipts to the teacher on 
httcopy. • 

; Another depont list between the princi^ and the bank is kept, the principal 
listing the names ot the teachers and the of their respective coUections as a 
mmm pf^ryord for his rmlttance to the bank. The. principal then sends the total 
deposit to the bank, and bank upon fhe deposit list opens the accounts 

^,the in^yiduai 4epositqn.^ Inexpenri ve pam b6oks are madeout for each dep(mtor 
'^1 to ^ tehoois to 6ubaeq\mt deposits are ehto^ by 

the'^toaduBr dln^y in thepaia bdbk,^.ji^^t^wud the 

boob M* ddtWM to tha tot bala^£|aad 


wpiim \ 
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are returned to the school on the last day of the term and sent home with the achool 
report card of each depodtor for the parents’ inepection.^ 

The banlcs coopwating in this way frequently send a representative to the dif- 
fermit school buildings on the day known as banking day-^usually Monday — to 
receive from the principal the amount of the school savings depoaited.* 

The withdrawals are effected by the depositor securing from the teacher a blan]; 
chock, which must contain his signature, together with that of the parent and the 
, teacher or the principal. 

The checks must be presented at the bank with the pass book for payment 

This method is reported as being quite successful, and the dev 
posits of the-scholars in Berkeley since October, 1911, have totaled 
$4,240.53. 

The system in force in I^blic School No. 122, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
since January, 1911, which Mr. E. G. McWilliam, secretary of the 
American Bankers* Association, calls A simplified system** in the 
pamphlet printed and distributed by the savings-bank section of 
that association, is an arrangement whereby the banking accoimts 
are in charge of the pupils under the direction of teachers, ^ho act 
as treasurers. 

The following details are from a typewritten statement given to 
the public. 

The bank is open for dopoeita and withdrawals on Mon'day, Wednesday, aid Fri- 
day moBiings from 8.30 to 9 o’clock. 

Depoc^ of 5 cents or muitiplos Ihoroof are received. When an account reaches 
$6, the amount is withdrawn from tlio school bank and deposited with a regular 
savings bank to the credit of the pupil who saved it No interest is paid by the 
school bank. 

A pupil opening an account fills out a fdgnatuTO card in duplicate. One of these 
cards is filed numerically and the other, affthabetically. The pupil is also 
to make out a deposit slip and is.given a pass card* 

The school bank retains a duplicate pass card, and whenever a deposit or with- 
drawal is made both cards aro punched at the same time. After the cards are 
punched the deposit slip is passed to*^a pupil who rocordh the transaction in a day 
book, and then to another student who poets it upon a ledgef card. The same 
procedure is tised in case of withdrawals, except that a check is, used in place of a 
deposit slip. At the end of the day ’a business, balances on the ledger cards and 
duplicate pass cards, upon which transactions have occurred, are compare^ and 
must agree. A notice of withdrawal is required on all drafts, and a parent's consent 
upon all withdrawals larger than 25 coats. 

The money of the school bank is deposited with a regular savings bank In the nama 
of the school, subject to the withdrawal by the teacher in charge of the school bank. ' : 
The bills for printing and stationery xuaed by the school bank are paid for out of the 
proceeds of the school athleric association and a school newspaper. Whatever inter- . 
est the school bank.eama is turned over to the school fund. 

The teacher in charge of the school banking keeps an account in which is recorded 
for each school bank day the total deposits, total dnifts, lUid amount deposited in the 
regakrwavingB bank^cooperatifig. 

-potboys from 12 to 15 yq^'of a^ are detailed to akand tn thia sphoft^ hanlri^ g ^ 
;W 04 i^^t^nder t ^he r. for\^e.bo^; io the the naie huml^ 

undir ttcofliiti ol the glrii* 
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This plan lelieves the bank, the school directors, and tUfe school officials generally 
from responsibility, placing it on the scholars and the two teachers who have the 
work, accounts, and cash in charge. 

The receipts of school savings of Public School No. 122, Brooklyn, 

N. Y., up to February, 1914, have been $4,599.'20. { 

In some schools a miniature banking plan has been established; 
the older boys act as bank officers under the supervision of the school 
principal, taking the depcwits of the pupils in banking form, credits 
ing them on the pupils card, and transmitting the money to a regu- 
lar bank where a bank book is Issued to the pupil when he has accu- 
mulated $2. In the Henry Barnard School, in Hartford, Conn.*, this 
method was used to relieve the teachers and give the bo^’s practice 
in banking methods. 

The system in Public School 77, Borough of Queens, N. Y., is as 
follows: The banking is conducted by a teacher assisted by a dozen 
or more clerks, who are members of the graduating class. They are 
variously assigned by> this teacher to bookkeeping, filing, verifica- 

* tion of signatures, filling out deposit slips for small children, new 
accounts, day books, etc., the whole plan being conducted as nearly 
like a regular savings institution as possible. • The banking is done 
each morning from 8.15 to 9 o'clock, with no time taken from regular 
class work. Deposits may be made every day, and withdrawals are 
limited to once a week. The children-clerks rotate through all the 
positions of the bank except that of treasiurery which is always held 
by tie teacher, the entire operation tisually consuming from 5 to 6 
weeks. Whefi they have finished the rotation they are gradually 
replaced by other membere of the graduating class, who rotate in the 
same manner. The system is so arrau^ed that each term every 
member of the graduating class fills each one of the bank positions, 
thereby acquiring a thorough insight into business methods. 

In a few places, where schools are near a dime or other savings 
bank that accepts small deposits, the principal or teacher takes the 
boys and girls, who are willing to deposit and open bank kccounts, 
to the bank once a week to ihake their own deposits, thus prac- 
tically teaching them the bank habit. In Portland, Me,, the writer 
‘ saw a school principal thus marshal quite a long line of boys and 

• girls to bank one noon hour to make their deposits. Inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that several of the pupils already had from $25 to 
$40 to their credit, though the plan had been In fortee only a few 
months. 

V In San lose and Los Oatos, CaL, the card system is in use, and 
'^epomts as low as I <^.ent are received, l^en a sohoWa deposit • 
raaohsa $1 a regular bfUtsjk hook is given bim by the Sank and an* ^ 


' intetest of 4 per e^t alloweli Inierest i^ credited on the depositors 
ao^unt the last days oTlime afid December. 
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The Dime Nailer, — ^l*he Dime Nailer is one of a number of banker's 
devices for encouraging the saving of small amounts of money. It 
is a metal affair about 3 inches long and has compartments for 20 
dimes. When the nailer is taken to the bank with the compartments 
filled, ati account of $2 is opened, and the nailer, is returned for re- 
filling with dimes. Occasionally this dev’jce is used in schools, as in 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Mr. Shepherd, superintendent of the .iisbury Park public schools, 
says: 


It ifl acceptable, inaamuch af» it puta no financial responsibility on the teacher and 
involves no bookkeeping other than reporting to the principal by the teachers the 
names and addresses of the children who take Uio dime nailer with the purpose of 
opening an account with the bank and the reporting of the same by the principal to 
the bank. The bank issues to the principals of each school the number of dime nailers 
ho may wish. About 700 of these dime. nailers were sent by the Asbury Park Trust 
Co. to the schools to be distributed amoirfhe scholars in October, 1913. The treasurer 
of the Asbury Park Trust Co. wrote on^bruary 27, 1914: \*Of these, 200 have been 
returned to the bank and accounts opened. Some were broken by the children; a 
great many more still in their hands* aAvai ting a time when they will have dimes 
to fill them. Wo think this savings device is very good, but must confess it is rather 
expensive.” 


In Duluth, Minn., the First National Bank, with the consent of 
the school autliorities, operates a direct system. The bank employs 
two young women who devote all their time to the school savings 
w^ork. They go to the schools once each w'eek on a day called school 
banking day; are assigned a desk in the })rincipars office or some 
other convenient room and the p'upils come to tho_ collector, one 
room or grade a time, to make tlreir deposits. The teachers have 
nothing to do wdth the handling of the money and have no work in 
connection with it. . 

Wlien installing this system in a school, cards for the signature of 
^the depositor and his parent or guardian are distributed in the school 
a day or two before the collector from the bank makes her first call, 
that they may be returned to the file at the time the scholar makes 
his first deposit. These signature cards- are kept at the school. 
Deposits of 1 cent and upward are received. V^en deposits lees 
than $1 are made the child id giveiTa card showing the amount de- 
posit^, and whei^ the amount reaches $1 it is transferred to a regu- 
lar savings or bank book which is delivered to the pupil together 
with a signature card to obtain the proper signatures for the bank 
file. ^ - 

f^en <lepoeit8 are made, the pupil's name and the amount is 
entered on the deposit sheet, from which the ledger is posted. A 
small ledger is kepi for each sdioql in wfiich only amounts 1^ than 
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Iij making withdrawals on the school card or the bank book, the 
receipt must be signed by the parent or guardian a$ well as by the 
depositor. ^ 

, The school savings system was instituted in Duluth in 1912, and 
the deposits of 6,100 school children to February I, 1914 were 
133,920.42. 

The Woman's Provident Association, of Dos Moines, Iowa, is 
domg a work worthy of mention. A number of Des Moines women r 
ehdeavored to interest me school board in establishing school sav- 
ings banks in their city. Failing too btain the board’s help, they 
organized the Moines Penny Provident Association to collect 
and care )for the school savings. This was in 1901. The total 
amount^ money deposited by the scholars since that time is $95,500. 

The officers of the Penny Provident Association are all women and 
take no remuneration for their services. They use the card system, 

.. but issue bright-colored stamps for the kindergarten children. 

In Wynne, Ark., where the system was taken up in 1910 in the 
high school, the superintendent, Mr. H. A. Woodward, says: 

Our plan not only includes aa\ing, but the pupil directors elect officers who manago 
the funds. Up to the present (March 3, 1914) they have earned an avprage of 14 po: 

Tjent clear profit per annum on their capital stock of $250. The etoc'kholdcrs receive 
a dividend of 6 per cent first, then share tKjually the balance of the profits with the 
dqjoators. They now have a suridus of $100. Each share Ls $5. * 

These are simply a few of the variations of the school savings bank 
methods. They are examples of a general desire on the part of our 
people to inculcate thrift and encourage small savUigs. There have 
been many other divergent j)lans for collecting and housing the chil- 
ffien 8 deposits used for a short time, some of which are now in opora-'^ 
tion in different parts of the country, but those cited are sufliciontlv 


the school authorities of the bool^eeping. The stamps that represent 
money are issued by some bank willing to helfT with the scheme of 
getting the children to save their pennies. Stamps are, generally 
mode in different colors, according to their denominations. Some 
^banks issue only 1-cent school saving stamps; others nothing less 
thtn 5 and the multiples thereof, while some offer a greater variety 
of denominations. 

Much money has been saved by school children through the stamp 
^Ving System, especially in some of our large cities, where thrift- 
has ijo especial educational direction. The stamps have 
m^re attraction jfor the yoimger children than for those in the^higher 
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The bankers deposit the stamps with the teachers in the schools 
who are willing to receive them and be responsible for their sale to 
the pupils, and the teachers turn the money received for them to the 
bank weekly. The child’s account is opened with the bank when 
his card folder is filled with stamps and represc ^ts $1. Then a new 
folder is supphed and the operation repeated. 

According to Mr. Delos Fall, who published a pamphlet on “Thrift- 
Teaching in the Public Schools” in 1903, the stamp s /stem was first 
used in the United States in the pubhc schools of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in 1894. It was soon afterwards adopted in the schools of 
Kankakee and Owosso, where it has long been in successful use. 
The Associated Charities of Buffalo, N. Y.; South Bend, Ind.; and 
St. Paul, Minn., adopted this system about 1896 and administer it 
with good effect. The Penny Provident operates in this way and 
has a very extended circuit.* The stamp system is also used in 
Minneapolis, originally 'under the Associated Charities, but later 
under the direction of the Farmers and Mechanics Bank# which 
improved and enlarged its iisefulness. 

Every pubhc school in San Francisco, Cal., now has school savir^ 
banks collections. The starhp system was introduced by the Bank 
of Italy, with the consent of the board of education in 1911. This 
bank furnishes 1-cent stamps. The pupils bring their deposits to 
the teacher; she gives them the number of 1-cent stamps their money * 
represents, and they paste them on the cards, which are arranged to 
hold 50 stamps. A representative of the bank calk at the school the 
same day for the money thus collected, a bank account is opened 
with the child when he has filled two folders, aggregating ! 1. After 
an account is thus opened, the pupil can add at any time 50 cents to 
it in coin, or a filled folder representing that amount. There were 
11,500 pupils who had opened bank accounts up to February, 1914. 

In Nutley, N. J., the stamp system is used. The women inter- 
ested go into the schools one afternoon a week and sell the stamps 
to the children to encourage them in saving. When a child has 
stanaps amounting to $1 on his folder, ho receives a check for $1 in 
his own name* in exchange for the filled folder. He endorses the 
check and takes it to the bank, with or without assistance, and opens 
his own bank account. When, he has filled another folder the 
transaction is repeated. The aim is to give him real business train- 
ing in the bank as well as instruction in healthful industry and 
economy. Bonking^ experience has recently been made a special 
feature in wnnection with the prevocational dchodl for boys. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., has a very successful stamp-saving system, 
ori^ated in 1894.. Mr. E. R, Weitz, of the Grand Rapids S^vin^: 

the Unk employe i-celiector who vielteWh sdi&l at itited thCweak 
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to the pupila. These stamps the pupils take and paste into folders which the bj^k has 
printed for this purpose. Each folder holds 50 stampa. These folders, when filled, 
can be brought to the bank, and we issue a school savings book to the dapoeUor for the 
amount. This system is very popular with the ]>arent8, and the interest manifct^ted 
by the schools is a source of much gratification to us. We have now on depo*<it in the 
school savings department upward of $75,000, and nearly 8,000 of the school children 
have accounts with us. 

Reproduced he^with is the face of the stamp savings card used 
by a Boston, Massachusetts, savings society in the collection of 
school savings. 
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THE NEW YORK CH'Y .REPORT. 

\/ 

The several plans of school savings have had considerable Atten- 
tion in New York City. The report of a special committee adopted 
on May 13, 1914, provides as follows: ^ 

RULBS AND llEOULATIONS FOIl OROANIZINCT'AND CONDUCTINO SCHOOL SAVINGS RANKS 
IN THE PUBUC SCHOOLS OP THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

1. School savings banks shall bo established wherever practicable in such ele- 
mentary, high and other schools as the board of superintendents may authorize upon 
application of the principals. 

2. School savings banks shall be established and conducted In accordance with the 

provisions of se^on 160 of the banking law of the State of New York, and the printed 
{o^ to be used shall be in accordance with, those specified in “Plan No. 1 ” or “Plan 
Npr2 heitunafter deecribbd, * 

3. School ^vinga banks be open for bu^nebs. not less than one day wh Vreek,. 

and hggiklng bu aipew shafl fed traiuacted before 0.a. m!, between 12 and i > m,, dr 
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after 3 p. m. Withdrawals m&y be made not oRener than once each week. DepoeitSf 
of one or more cents shall be received, as the individual school banks shall provide. 

4. All moneys received fondepoeit shall be deposit^ in a State savings bank which 
is willing to accept the accounts; and such deposits shall be made in trust by the prin- 
cipal or '‘bank manager” for the pupils and in the name of the school, so that in case 
of a change in principal or bank manager a change in stationery aliall not be involved. 
Money shall be withdrawn from the school account in tlie depoaitory bank on a check 
signed by the principal and a designated treasurer, secretary, or bank manager, in 
their representative capacity. The principal shall designate the treasurer, secretary, 
or bank manager except as otherwise hereinafter p^vided. 

5. Withdrawals from the “school account” in a State savings bank shall be restricted, 
to an amount not exceeding $200 at any time. No iftllidrawals from the school account 
in a State savings bank sh^l be permitted for the purpose of meeting any expense 
connected with the school bank, or for any purpose other than the payment of depoeit- 
orn: Pro^nded, however ^ That accrued interest on the school account may be wdih- 
drawn for the purpose of school bank expenses. 

6. A report covering Uie school savings bank business for ench term shall be mad6 
by the principal and bank manager to the board of education, with proper vouchers 
for receipts and expenditures of bank interest money, within five days after the clbee 
of each term, in a form hereinafter prescribed . 

7. No interest shall be paid to pupil depoaitt>rs by the school savings bank. 

8. \Mien a puj)!! has to his credit in the school savings bank an amount for which 
the State savings bank will open an interest-bearing account ($I or $5, as the case may 
be), a separate account shall bo opened for him in the SiaCe sa^lh^ bank, an,d his 
savings shall be duly transferred thereto. From a pupil having a separate State savings 
bank account, collections in school shall continue as before until an additional sum of 
$1 or $5, as the case may be, ^H||^dited to him in the school bank. Then such amount 
shall be transferred to his individual account in tbe^depository State nvings bank* 

y. Withdrawals from pupils* individual accounts in Stale savings banks shall ^be 
made in accordance with the rules of such banks. The person in fcige of the schcbl 
rovings bank shall make inquiry from time to time regarding withdrawals from pupilaj 
individual accounts in State savings banks, and try to prevent ulmecessary or unrea- 
sonable withdrawals from such accounts. 

10. When a pupil is transferred or discharged from the school, his ^hool bank ale* •' 
count shall be dosed by paying to him any balaige standing to his credit, and tAVing 

a receipt signed by the pupil and his parent or guardian. 

11. In opening an account in the school savings bank the pupil depositor shall fill 

out and sign a deposit card. * ’ - 

12. Sayings bank officers and a board of directors, composed of teachers and pupils, 
may be, chosen in. any high school- having a scliool savings bank, 

1 .— axdhorxzedfor us«f, of authorized anJ(U$cribed in Board ^ Education 
Docuimnl No. 9~292St*^ * 


1. Pupils* b^k card. 

2. Teacher's deposit sheet. 

3* Envelope. 

4. Principal’s deposit sheet or school sheet. 

5. Deposit slips and school bank book. 

6. Pupils* deposit sl4>. 

7. Withdrawal and transfer checks (on bank). 

3. Transfer slip. , ' 

9. ^Ma<ffier*s led^r (book dr sb^t). 

10.^ Prinidpid*s iidjgei (book dr .Aeet); . . . 
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^ Plan No. 2. — Bkmka authorized for uat. 

1. Oarda in duplicate for opening an account. 

2. Depoeit slip, 

■•3. Pass card (in duplicate and colors, one card for pupil, one for the school bank. 

• On those, amounts of deposits up to $5 aro punched.) 

4. Pupils’ lodger account card (showing deposits, drafts and balance with dates). 

6. Form of check, for withdrawala. 

6. Parent’s consent to withdrawals. 

7. Notice of withdrawal^ 

8. Pass-book receipt. v ^ » y 

9. Receipt on closing account. 

10. Bank manager's daily or weekly financial report U) principal. 

11. Notice to savings bank. 

12. A punch for cutting amount of deposits on cards. 


Form for term reports. 


X 


Term report of the School Savings Bank of Public School 

. - . Borough 

/ *1 f \r 

‘Balance on hand 191 ' 


' - 1 1 y - 

Amount of deposits received in 


* 

Amount of interest credited by depository bank 



Total receipts ' 



Amounts of payments to depositors f/> 



Deduct 


$r' 

Balance on hand , 191 



Balance as shown by passbook in depository bank 

, 191 

1 ' 


Anaount due depositors ^ 


Number of depositors 

Numheffof accounts opened 


., 191. 


, 191. ., to ,191. 


Total depositors 

N umber of accounts closed . 


191. 


to 


191. 


Deduct 

Number of open accounts ^ jgi ' ; 

Average amount to credit of each account 

Total number of depoeita during term 

Total number of withdrawals during terra 

Number of accounts transferred to savings accounts in various banks 

Amount of such accounts. . . i 

Number of enrolled pupils in school at date 

Vouchers for interest received and disbursements therefrom attached hereto. 




Treasurer iScAoof Saviy^ga Bank. 

I 

Principal. 
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(Note.— With the eioepUona Indicated, the docunfonts named below will be sent free of charge upon 
applicati(Hi o the Commisaioner of Education, Wushingtoo I), C. Those marked with an astoiak (•) 
are no longer arailable for free dlstrilmtlon, but may be had of the Buperln tendon t of Documents, Govern* 
ment PriDllng Office, W ashington, D. C. , upon payment of the price stoted. Remittances aJiouId be made 
in coin, currency, or money order. Stamps are not accepted. Documents marked with a dag^ (f) are 
out of print.] 

1906 . 

fNo. 1. Edubation tiUI of 1900 for England and Wales as it passed the nouse of Commons. Anna T. Smith. 
fNo. 2, German views of American education, with particular reference to industrial development. 
William N, naiimano. 

♦No. 3, State school systems; Legislation and Judicial decisions relating to public education, Oct. 1, 1904, 
to Oct. 1, 1906. Edward C. Elliott. 15 cts. 

1907 . 

tNo. 1. The continuation school in tlie United States, Arthur J. Jones. 

tNo, 2. Agricultural education, including nature study and school gardens. Jamra II, Jewell. " ’ 
tNo, 3. Tlie auxiliary schools of Germany, Six lectures by B, kfoonnel. 
fNb, 4, The elimination of pupils from school. Edward L. Thorndike. 

. • 1908 . 

fNo, 1, On the training of persons to teach agriculture In the public schools. Liberty 11, 

♦No, 2. List of publications of the United States Bureau of Education, 1867-1907, ip cts. 

•No, 3. Bli)liography of education for 1907, James liigcrsoll Wyer, Jr,, and Martha L, Phelps. 10 eta. 
fNo, 4,. Music education in the United States; schools and departments of mitslc. Arthur L. UaocheateE, 
♦No, 5, Education in Formosa, Julcan H, Arnold. 10 cts. 

♦No, 6. The apprenticeship system in Its relation to Industrial education. Carroll D, Wright, 15 cts. 

♦No. 7. Stale school systems: II. Legislation and Judicial decisions relating to public education, Oct, 1, 
1906,'to Oct, 1,1908. Edward C,-ElIiott. 30cU. 

♦No. 8. Statistics of State universities and other institutions of higher education partiaUy supported by the 
Bute, 1907-8, 6 cts. 

1909 . * 

♦No. 1. FaclliU^ for study and research in the offices of the Ignited RUtes Government in Washlngtcm. 
Arthur T, Hadley. /lOcts, 

•No. 2, Admission of Chln^ 'students to American colleges, John Fryer, 25 cts. 

♦No. 3. DiUly mcals'of school cliildron. Caroline L, Hunt,* 10 cts. ^ 

fNo. 4, The teaching staff of secondary schools in the United States; amenmt of education, length of expe* 
ricnce, salaries. Edward L, Thorndike, 

No. 5. SUUstlcs of public, society, and school libraries tryona 

♦No. .6. Instruction In the fine and m^uol aru in the United States. A statisticat monograph. Henry 
T, Dafley. 15 cts. 

No. 7. Index to the Reports of the Commissioner of Education, 1867-1907. 

♦No, 8. A teacher’s profeasionalllbrory. Classiflod list of lOO titles. 5 cts. 

♦No. 9. Bibliography of Question for 1908-9. 10 cU. • . . 

No. 10. Education for efficiency In railroad 9er\'ke. J. Shirley Eaton. 

•No, 11. SUUstics of State universities and other institutions of higher education partially supported by 
the State. 1908^. 5 cts. 

1910 . 


♦No. 1. The movsmept for reform in the teaching of religion in the publlo schools of Saxony. Arley B. 
Show. 5 cti. 

No. 3. Bute school systems; III. Legislation and Judicial dedaions relating to public education, Oct. I, 
1908, to Oct 1. 1009. Edward C. Elliott . 
fNa 8. Lift of publlcatloas of the United States Boiesn of Educatica, 1867-1910. 

♦Na 4. The biological stations of Europe. Charles A. Kofold. 60 cts. 
fNo. 6. Amerlean sChooUunises. FloU^or B. Dresslar. 
fNo, A. BUtiitics of State ohlyenitles and other inaUtuUoni of higher eduoatloo partially supported by 
i^Stats^t909*ia 

' ' I' 
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•No. 

♦No. 

tNo. 

tNo. 

No. 

tNo. 

tNo. 

tNo. 

•No. 

•No. 

♦No. 

tNo. 

tNo. 

♦No. 

No. 


•No. 1. 
tNo. 2. 
•No. 3. 
•No. 4. 
♦No. 5. 
•No. 6. 
♦No. 7. 
•No. 8. 
•No. 0.' 
tNf>. 10. 
tNo. II. 
tNo. 13.' 
•No. 13. 
•No. 14. 

, tNo. 16. 
tNb. 16. 
<!No. 17. 
^No. la 
^ *No. 19. 
tNa 20. 
tNo. 31. 
No. 22. 
No. 23. 
fNo. 21. 
tNo. 25. 
tNo. 26. 
No. 27. 
•No. 28. 
No. 29. 
No. 

► •Na3k 
•No. 32. 
tNo. S3. 


‘ ’ 1011. 

Dlbllography^ of science teaching. 5 eta. 

OpportunitlM for graduate study In agriculture In the United States. A. C. Monahan. 5 pts. 
Agencies for the Improvemefit of teachers in sen,'ice. William C. Uuedlger. I5 eta. 

R^ort of the comn^iori appointed to study the system of education In the public schools of 
Baltimore. 10 eta. 

Age and grade oenaus of schools and colleges. George D. Strayer. 10 cts. 

Graduate work in mathematics in universities and in other ihstltutlooa of like grade In the United 
Stales. 6 cts. 

Undergraduate work in mathematics In colleges and universlUes. 

ExasnlnaUons in mathematics, other than those set by the teacher for his own classes. 
Mathematics in the teclmological schools of collegiate grade in the United Statre. 

Bibliography of education for 1909-10. 

Bibliography of ctiild study for the yeaft 19ON-0. 

Training of teachers of elemental^ and secondary mathematics. 

Mathematics (u the olemeutarj-Sj^l.. of tlie Unl;ed States. 15 cts. W 

Provision for exceptional chlhli^ In the public schools. J. H. Van Sickle Llghlner Wltmer 
and Leonard 1*. Ayres. 10 cts. ’ 

Educational system of China as recently recoostiHicted. Harry E. King. lO cLs. ‘ 
Mathematics In the public and private secondary schools of the United States. 

List of publications of the United States Bureau of Education, October, I9li. 

Teachers’ cert ideates issued under general State laws arid regulations. Harlan UpdegniiT. 20 cts. 
Statistics of State tinlversltles and other Institutions of higher education partblly supported by 
ln0 St^t6* 191(^1 1* 

♦ 1912 .. 

A course of study for the preparation of rural-school teachers. F. Mutchlerand W J Cra*g Seta 
Mathematics at West Point and Annapolis, 

Report of committee on uniform records and reports. 6 cus. 

Mathematics in toclmicul secondur>* schools In the U'nlted Stales. 5 cts. 

A study of expenses of city school systems. Harlan UpdegrafT. lO cts. 

Agricultural education In secondary schools. lO cts. 

Educational status of nursing. M. Adelaide Nutting. 10 cts. 

Peace day. Fannie I'om Andrews. Sets. [Later publication, 1913, No. 12 10 cts 1 
Country schools for city hoys. WUliara 8. Myers. 10 cts. 

Blbl^^aphy of education In agrfcultupe and home economics. 

Currmt educational topics. No. I. 

Dutch schools of Now Nethorland and colonial New Yoik. William H. Kilpatrick. 

Influences tending to Improve the work of the teacher of mathematics. 5 cts. 

Report of the American commissioners of the infemational commission on the teaching of mathe- 
mallcs. 10 cl>. ^ 

Current educational topics. No. II. 

The reorganized school playground. Henry 8. Curtis. 

The Montessorl s}'stem of education. Anna T. Smith. 5 cts. 

Teaching language through agriculture and domestic science. M. A. Ijelper.' 5 cb. 

Professional distribution of college and university graduates. Bailey H. Burrltt. 10 cts. 
Readjustment of a rural high school to tlie neetls of the communitv. H. A. Browm 
Urban and rural common-school statistics. Harlan UpdegrafT and William R. Hood'. 

Public and private high schools. 

Special collections In I ibraries In the United States. A.W. Dawson Johnston and Isadrire 0 Mudee 
Current educational topics, No. HI. * 

List of publications of the United States Bureau of Education, I9i2. 

Bibliography of child study for the years 19KF1911. , 

History of public-school education In Arkansas. Stephen B. XS^eeks. 

Cultivating school groonda In Wake County, N. Zebulon Judd. S eta. 

^Uography of the teaching of mathematics, 1906-19! 2. D. E. Smith and Chas. Ooldzlher 
I^Uu-American universities ahd special schools. Edgar E. Brandon. 

Educational diractory, 1912. lOcta. , ^ 

Dibllf^raphy of exceptional children cod their educatiem; Arthur MacDonald. Sets 

Statistics of State unlveralUes and other Instituti.ons of higher education partlaUy snpiMjrtad bv 
the StatOf 1912, ' ' i-k / 



1918 . 

No. 1. Monthly retsord of current ^ucational publteattoiis, Januaij^lX 
•Na 2. Training courses for rural teachers. A. C. Monahan and R. ErlWright 6 oto. 

•No; 3, The tea^g of niodeni languages In the United SUtes. Chai^ H. gandr>hln 15 etj. 
•Na 4, Present standards of higher edooatlcm In the United Statea Oeofgs E. UaoLean. 20 ots.^ 
woort of cunrsat edac8tlo^l4)ublic»Uoa^ 1911 
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♦No. 6. Af^icultural instruction in schools. O'."!!. Uobison and K. H. Jciik^. 10 cti. 

♦No. 7. t'oU(*(;c entnuioo n*quincmcnls, '('larvnoc D. Kinpfey. l.S t ts. 

♦No. sf Tho status cf rural ethical Ion in the united Stales. A. O. Monahaii. 15 els. 

tNo. 0. Tonsular rci>orts on continuation schools ThJPnissia. 

tNo. in. Monthly record of current educational puMioaliotut, Miu-ch, 1913. 

tNo. II. Monthly n^cord of curront cdficallohal fHihlicalious, April, 1913. * 

•No. 11 ’. Tho promotion of lienee. KaiinU* Kem Andrews. lOcts. 

♦No. 13. Standards ami U^sls for measurin',; the elTiciency of schools or sysirnu of <»chools> .'irts. 

•No. U. A^rietihural inslniction in ,‘W‘cnndery school^. lOots. 

•tNo. 15. Monthly record of eum'nt (yliicalioiial ;m , licalious, Way, U»i;i. 

♦No. 10. Mil lion^pliy of m(ylical Imiii'ction and lumlth .supervision. 15 cus. 

♦No. 17. A trmle school for girls. A pndinolnar)’ ins-estigatum in a typical m.-inufacturing city, Worcester, 

. Mass. lOcts. 

♦No. U. The fifteenth international congress oh hygk'iie and (iemography. Fie teller H. I)nwlnr. M) cts. 
♦No. 19. Gemmn industrial education and its hissons for the UnUtsl States. Holmes iM^kwkh. 15 cts. 
♦No. 20. Illiteracy in the Unitetl Stales, in cts. . . 
iNo. 21. Monthly recxird of ourrent etiiicalional puidicatioas, June, 1913. 

♦No. 22. Bi! liography of industrial, vocational, and trade cslneaiion. W) cts. 

♦No. 23. Tho Georgia Club (it the State Normal School, Atheas, Gu., for the study of nipii sfx'iology. K. 
Branson. 10 cts. 

♦No, 24. A comparison of pul 'lie wiucation in (iermany and in the VniUHl 8tau«. Gtwg Kerscbouslcincr. 

5 cts. 

♦No. 25. Industrial oflucat ion In Golurahua, Ga. Roland B. Daniel. 5 cts. 
tNo. 26. Good roads arbor day. Su-san B. Si|>e. 
tNo. 27. Prison schools. A. ('.Hill. 

♦No. 28. Expressions on educai ion hy American statesmen and pnidlcbts'. $ cts. 

♦No. 29. Accrodit#d secondary .schools in the rnited States. Kenflrk* (’. Balioock. 10 eta. 

♦No. 30. Education in the South. I0ct«. 

♦No. 31. Special fcatiins in city school sv'stems. 10 cts. 

No. 32. Educational survey of Montgomery (’ouiuy, Md. * 

tNo. 33. Monthly n'cord of current educational publications. Septemlicr, 1913. 

♦No. 34. Pension systenus In Gn*at Britain. Raymond W. Hies. 10 cts. 

♦No. 35. A iLit of t'ooks suitwi to a high*school Hl-rary. \f> cts, , 

♦No 36. Uo(>ort on the work of the Bureau of Education for the natives of Alaska, 1911-12. lOcta. 

No. 37. Monthly record of current educat ioual pul dicat ioiui. Octet er, 1913. 

♦No. 38. Economy of time in education. 10 cts. 

No. 39. Elementary industrial school of ('levelojul, Ohio. \Y. N. Hallmann. 

♦No. 40. Tho reorganised scJiool playground. Henry 8. Curtis. 10 ets. 

No. 41. yhe reorganisation of secondary education. - ^ 

No. 42. An experimental ninU school at Wlntluop College. H. S. Browne. 

♦No. 43. Agriculture and rural-life day; material for its oliservance. Eugene C. Urooks. 10 els. 

♦No. 44. Organized health work in schools. E. B.lloag. 10 cts. 

No. 45. Monthly record of curront educational pvitdications, Novemhor, 1913. 

♦No. 46. Educational directory, 1913. 15 cts. • 

♦No. 47. Teaching material in Government puUlcatlons, F. K. Noyt«, lo cts. 

♦No. 48. School Iiygicno. W, Carson Ryan, Jr. 15 cts. 

No. 49. Tbod-'anagut School, a Tennessee counlry-Ufo high school. A. t*. Mom^Nui nnd Mlams.I’hilliiKi. 
No. 50. Tho Fitchburg plan of cooperative Industrial education. M. R. Mcl'aim. 

♦No. 61. Education of the immigrant. 10 cts, ^ 

♦No. 52, Sanitary schcwlhouses. Legal requirements in Indiana and Ohio. Acts, 

No. 53. Monthly record of curront educational puldicatious, Popember, lyi.'l. 

No. 54. Ck>n5ulv reports oo Industrial eduoalftip in Germany. 

No. 55. Legislation and Judicial decisions relating lo education, oct., i. 1900, to 1912. James C 

Boykin and William R. Hood. 

tNo. 56. Some s'.iggostlva features of the Swiss school system, wnilam Knox Tate. 

No. 57. Elementary education In England, with special relerenro to London, Llvorpoolf and Manchester 
I. L, Kande). ' 

No. 58. Educational system of rural Denmark. Harold \V. Foght. ‘ 

No. 59. Bibliography of education for 1910- U. * 

No. 60. Statistics of State universities and other Instltullons of higher o«liication partially supporlal by 
the l^to, 1912-13. , % . 

♦Ntk 1. Itonthly record Of ouireDt edocatkmal publications, Janiiary, 1914. jots. 

N(k 3. Compuisory 4$dmi attendaiKje 

NOt 3. Monthly roibq^f current odu^loaal puhttoatla&a, February, 1914. 

No. i. The achool and the start to lUe. Merer Bhminfleld.' 
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No. A. Hm lolk hith Mboob of Dtnmork. !>. U Frfaiid. 

Nol fli Xtateivtaii bi th^ 0nlUd Stotao. 

No. 7. M o nthl y noord of omreat odnootfanol pQbUaotioitt,'Mind:i^ 1914. 

No. 8. The Maworhoartta bomoipdMt of TTwmtfcwol opjonltmal Mn^tWt K. W. SUmaoo. 

• No. 9. Monthly raoord of oomot odoeotiaiiol poblleotlooi, April, 1914 . 

•No. IR Physiool growth ond school progrs M . B. Ty^AoldwtD. 26 eta. 

No. 11. Monthly noord of cunpnt edocntlonal pobliootlons, May, 19U. 

‘ Nol 12. Rural achoolhousea and groosds. F. B Jmnlsr. 

No. IS, Prasent status of drawing and art in the efanwn tary and seoendary schools o( tho United statM 
Royal B. Famam. 

No. 14. Vocational guklanoe. 

No. 16. Monthly record of current ednopUonal publkations. Index. 

No. 16," The tangible rewards of teaching. James C. Boykin and Roberta King. 

No. 17. fianitary survey of the sthoob of Orange County, Va. Roy K. Flannagan. 

No. 18. The public school system of Gary, Ind. WlUMm F. Burrte. 

•No, 19. Uniwralty extension In the United States. Loub K. Reber. 

No. 20. The rantf'school and hookworm dieeew * , J. A. FerrelL 

No. 21. Monthly record of current educationaljaiblloations, September, i 9 u. 

— No, 22. The flanish folk hlgb schools. H. W.,Foght. 

Nol 23. Some trade schools in Europe. Frank L. Glynn. 

No. 24. Danish elementary rural schools. H. W. Foght. 

No. 26. Important feattzres in rural school Improvement. W. T. Hodges. 

No. 26. Monthly record of current edocsational pnbUcatkms, Och>ber, 1914 . 

No. 27. AgrioulUiral teaching. 

. No. 28. The Montessorl method and the kindergarten. Elisabeth Harrbon. 

No. 29. The kindergarten in benerolant institutions. 

No. SO. OonsoUdatlon of rural schools and transporUtlco of pupils at publio expense. A. C. Monahan 
No, 31. Report on the work of the Bureau of Education for the natives of Alaska. 

No. 32, BlbUc^n^hy of the relation of secondary schools to higher education. R. L Walkler 
No. 33. Music In'the public schools. Will Earhart. 

. No.^. Library instruction In unlversltlea, colleges, and normal schools. Henry R. Evwns. 

No. 35. The training of teachers in England, Scotland, and Germany. Charles H. Judd. 

No. 36. Edi^tion for the home— Part I. Benjamin R. Andrews. 

No. 37 . Eddoation for the home — Part H. Benjamin R. Andrews. i 

No. 38. Ednoatfon (or the home- Part in. Benjamio R. Andrews. 

No. 89. Education for the home^Part TV. Bhnjamln R. Andrews. 

No, 40. Care of the health of boys in f^lrard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 41. Monthly record of carrent educational pubUoations, November, 1914. 

No. 42. Monthly record of ourreLt educational pubUoaUons, Deoember, i9u. 

No. 43. EdQpaUoDal directory. 1914-16. 

)lo. 44. Oounty-nult organisation for the admin fatratton of schools. A. C. Monahan. 

^ 0 . 46. Currloula in mathematics. J. C. Brown. * 
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